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By the author of the ‘‘Rocky Mountain, a unters,”’ ‘ The Daco- 
Hn Chief,’ &c., 


‘Brats. ‘brilliant Indian story more than sustains th 
on its’ gifted author acquired by his previous work 
“pot a dull page or passage in the whole book. The 
gwned Indian chiefs that ever crod our Western plains » 
fivage followers, engaged in fierce and terrific wars—s 
n each other, sometimes on our troops, but oftener alas 
i ing desolation and sorrow among peacefui settlements 
“tot pass in review hefore us. - 
me very interesting “ affairs of the heart ” 
bt fail both to please and profit our young 
oa ~hapter « on “* * Indian Justice * will be of im- | 
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THE RED LIGHT ON THE CLIFF. 


CHAPTER I. 
PLOTTING. 


A Lone narrow rocky shore extending for many miles 
along the coast of California, and, in the immedi- 
ate back ground, a long succession of frowning cliffs and 
precipices. 

This shore, black and degolate as it was, had many 
inhabitants, and their numbers were being daily aug- 
mented, for gold had lately been found in the locality, 
and as the smell of blood is to wild beasts, so is the cry 
of gold to men. Hundreds, nay thousands, both of the 

- promising and unpromising young men of the eastern 
cities and villages cume flocking here toseck that which 
would render their future lives easy and luxurious. Many 
a farm, and many a workshop lost the strong arms and 
crafty brains, without which the business had to be dis _ 
continued. Many a professional’ calling, even the min-— ~ 
istry lostits professors. Everybody was mad! sturk 
staring mad! And the madness took the form of an 
inordinate, unsatisfiable longing for gold. 

Sons forsook their happy peaceful homes, that had 
sheltered them from infancy, to come out to this new 
uncultivated country and exchange thein comforts for 
privations, and the safety of their homes for a land where 
murder was an every day occurrance, and robbery was a 
thing to be hourly expected. 

They left sisters and sweethearts, to roam in a country 
where the face of a woman was a rarity, and, when a 
“woman was seen, she was too often found belonging to 
that class of females who are a blight to civilized so- 
ciety. They left the kind parents who had always 

red for them in their childt ; : ahaa 
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.80 fervently prayed) for them 1m the early flush of their 
young, healthy, adventurous, and ambitious manhood, 

And they needed every prayer that their parents offered 
to. Heaven in their behalf. Temptation beset thcm oa 
every hand. Beset them, did I say ? No, beset is too 
tame a word to convey my meaning. They were forced 
into temptation. A young man might go out there 
whose life had been as pure.as the new fallen snow, and 
whose reputation was as bright as the noon- day sun, and 
in a few years the chances were he would return drunken 
and worthless, the sorrow and mortification of his fam- 
ly, and the pest and fear of his neighbors, 

However the m-jority of those who. sailed for the: 
land of gold did not possess lives so pure and stainless, 
nor reputations so intact. The adventures here, like the 
adventures in most enterprises, were made mostly from 
the most vile and the lowest classes of society—that is, 
lowest in their morals—oi course the pocr could not at- 
tain means to perform the journey. Many a young man 
was supplied with means tocarry him to Cu.lifornia by 
his friendsy who had become disheartened and sickened 
by his conduct in the East, so they shipped him to this 
lawless place, where he would stand a better opportun— 
ity of getting murdered in some drunken fight, or where: 
perhaps he inight fall in the grasp of that severe judge 

—‘ Judge Lynch. ? 

George Givson was a good sample of this latter class of 
men who flocked to California, in the days of her early 
prosperity. Gibson was a wild, reckless boy, and he 
still retained those charactcristi:: 8s when he grew to man- 
hood. His fathcr was dead, or, at least, he supposed 
he was, for he had not seen him since he was ten years 
old, His uncle, as kind-hearted an uncle ss ever 
breathed, took charge of him when hig father abdicated. 

_ that trust, but he soon found he had taken ch:rge of 
trouble, and many months had not clapsed | pte the uncle 
proclaimed his nephew to bea ‘nuisance.’ 

So George was incorrigible. Praying aia no good ; 
kind words fell on his deaf car, On reaching minhood,, 
his uncl., thinking torecform him, took him iuto partner 
ship, but George soon brought the affairs of the firm to 
a crisis, and he was paid liberally to leave it. 

The war between Mexico and the United States hap- 
pening about that time, he was prevailed upon to enter 
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the army and try to get shot. He went to war, but he 


did not get shot. 

No men like him get do shot in the flower of. their 
manhood, 

Whin George returned from the .army, he- was ten 
times worse than when he entered it. But there was 
pne stone yet unturned in trying to effect his retorma— 
tion or dissolution, and that stone was California. 

And George was as glad to get tothe land of golden 
promises as his friends were glad to get rid of him. . 

“ I donot expect to find any gold,” said George Gib- 
son to himself, as he first landed in California, ‘Iam 
not fool enough for that. But there are more ways than 
one of getting rich in a country like this. I am rex 
solved to return a rich man and I'll be one, even if I 
have to*walk through the blood of my victims to uc— 
complish my ends.” 

After staying a few weeks in San Francisco, he found 
he could not get rich in the city, so he retired to the 
country with some other ruffians, nearly as bad as him- 
self, partly for the purpose of gold digging, but mostly 
to rob those industrious and sound-minded persons who 
had already cstablished farms in this far-off uncivilized 
outliwed country. 

The spot where they had located their claims and 
built their hut, in which they ate, drank slept, ana gam-: 
bled, was quite aromantic one, It was situated ina 
beautiful valley, the grass of which was mostly green, 
for in that snowless country the greencss seldom tades 
(«xcept in the minds of its inhabitants. The greencss 
ere fides with a velocity that ig astonishing); and the 
gixnt trees that grew in clusters everywhere, ofren bur- 
den d with fruit that would water the mouth of the 
diuintiest, combined 10 give the place a look of paradise, 
But this wis offsct by the frowning, grim-looking rocks 
and precipices that looked down on every side and 
from everywhere, There is no escaping from those moun- 
tainous rocks ; place yourself where you will, you ean 
always see them. They are handy like the ocean and 
the farms, the roads and the valleys stiff, pondcrous, 
pom affurs they are as they hold their white-capped 

erds farup to the blue heavens, They were no doubt 
made for a good purpose but they have long answered & 
bad end, Every secret erevice, every suspicious cuvern 
has long been a lurking-place for red-handed, bloody~) 
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‘minded, oral and troacterowe robbers, | Mang an honest 
miner, while unsuspiciously traversing the roads that led 
through the mountains, and heavily Jaden with the gold 
he had worked hard enough to gain, (Heaven knows) 
was suddenly beset by these miscreants, and, before he | 
could raise an arm to defend his life, or offer to Heaven 
one prayer for his soul, he was stricken dead, barbar- 
ously mutilated and robbed. 

Those were fearful days to live in, and none but brave 
mencould endure the perils that beset everyday life in 
California twenty years ago, 

The hut where Gibson and his confederates dwelt was 
quite arude effair being built, but for the exigencies of 
the moment, and was a good sample of the miner's 
hut. It was built of pine boards and rafters. The rai- 
ters were rude ones, being constructed by the miners 
themselves from the neigh boring trees, while the boards 
had been conveyed from the 2 ast, ag at that tie it was 
cheaper to pay their ficights than have them sawed in 
their native land. The hut was not much over twelve 
feet in length, while the tallest miner could reach the 
roof, by standing on the tips of his toes and stretching 

his arm upward, The floor was furnished by nature, and 
the table was also a present from that good -natured in— 
dividual, though a little improved upon by man, being 
the stump of a giant trec, that had been hewn down to 
mike room for the miner’s residence, and covered with 
a platform of rough boards. The seats, the owners in- 
variably carried with them, (Ll hope no ladies will read 
this book; little boys hide it from your sisters,) and the 
windows and the doors were one. When the door was 
ehut, the light came down the chimney, which was built 
of stone, and stood in the opposite side of the room 
om the door. It had anoble fire place, and it was a 
rrand sight on a winter’s night, whena fier ce fire on its 
iroad hearth would send its ted: elow all about the room, 
over the floor, and over the rafters and illuminate the 
opposite door; then ‘turning to the middle of the room, 
itwould glow on the excited faces of the hut’s rough 
octup: mts intent on some e@ame of cards. 

For playing cards was their only diversion. It seem- 
ed to be all that they lived for, All day, while at werk, 
they would talk of the games that would be played 
during the coming night. “And all night long, often far 
into the morning, the exciting games: would continue, 
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A characteristic set of faces did they present as they 
gathered round their rough gaming table. Faces often 
bloated with strong drink : faces covered with hait so 
short and stubby- looking ‘that it seemed ashamed to 
grow in such a sinful place.. A rough, haggard crowd; 
nuisy and excited; cursing each other with such fearful 
oaths, that 1 seemed a wonder the ground didn’t open 
and swallow them u 

George Gibson, though he was the youngest of these 
men, was far the worst among their number. He could 
outswear them, out-talk them and he was what is known 
asthe ‘‘ bully” of them all. In fact, he was their ac- 
Knowledged leader. 

In person, he was rather prepossessing, as regarded 
finish and regularity of features, but a sinister leer that 
could always be seen in the corners of his dark eyes, 
warned all beholders that this handsome man was not as 
good as he looked. His age wasy perhaps, five and 
twenty, or alittle over, but he had mingled much with 
bad, dangerous men, and this had given him an alert, 
self-defensive : wr, which made him look perhaps older 
than he really was. He was rather above the middle 
height, and well-proportioned to his height. His dress 

was rather a fantastic one, but was in perfect keeping 
With those worn by his companions, and gave him the 
appearance of a Ku Klux or an Italian brigand. Coat, 
he had none, but that deficiency was supplied by a 
large grey cloak, that reached nearly down to his heels, 
and concealed a rough, red, flannel shirt; a pair of black 
pants that had evidently seen service; a long belt strap- 
ped around his waist, and stuck full of murderous— 
looking weapons—tour pistols and a long steel knife; 
and the tops of his heavy cow-skin boots. His hat was 
also brigandish, being comical in shape, and ornamented 
with a bright colored feather, and us his face had re - 
mained unshaven for many days, he had quite a savage 
look, which nearly obliterated the general beauty of his 
features. 

One night, while the wind howled fearfully around 
the little hut, often driving the smoke down the chim- 
pey, into.the interior, thereby causing a volley of oaths - 
to issue from the mouths of the inmates—and while the 

inmates themselves were engaged at their usual nightly 
avocations, a conversation occurred that led to the 
events that form the narrative 


of 
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which will, of course, be interesting to the genera] 
reailer. 

* There,’ said George Gibson, throwing down a pack 
of cards, and leaving ‘the table, ‘Pll play no more this 
night. Bad luck, a curse on it, "Tsay, has been following 
me ever since I set afoot in this infernal country. But 
i?s all your fault, we’d have been rich men all of us, if 
yow have followed my advice. No, curse your cowardly 


hearts, you’re afraid to take a hand in any game but a 


eame of cards.” 

“ We're afraid Judge Lynch might want to try a game,” 
s:id Fred Rodgcrs, the fat man of the gang. “ No, no, 
Jibson, when I get hung, I want to be hung by 4 decent 
judge and jury, not by a wild, infernal, tempestuous 
crowd.” 

“Oh, hanging! that’s all you think of, you cowardly, 
overgrown blout,’ said G.bson, turning ficrecly on him, 
“when I was a Jittle schoolboy, I had more courage in 
me than ten men Jike you have got.” 

‘But Gibson,” said another of the men, “ look at the 
probability of our ever getting a penny from the adven- 
ture.. Did any man even hear of a ship ever approach— 
‘ng. that shore ?” 

* L did,” said one of the oldest miners, wno had been 
silent forsome time. ‘ I not oniy heard of a ship doing 
such athing, but I saw her do it. I never saw a vessel 
come nearer being wrecked than that vesscl was. Why, 
she came so near, that we on the shore could clearly see 
the men on board of her.” 

* Well, and wasn’t she recked ?” asked one. 

‘No, she was miraculously saved. It is a wonderful 
story, but none of you will believe me, so there is no use 
of me telling it.” 

‘Oh, yes, tell the story!” exclaimed all, except Gib— 
son, 

““T expect it is one of his ghost stories, fit to frighten 


\litele children. Well, it will just do for you.” 


“ Never » ind, Gibson, ” said Fred Rodgers, “ he will 
growl. ‘ Tell your story. It will just suit such a night 
as this.” 

“It will be just five years ago,” snid the miner, draw- 
ing near the fireplace, where a brightlog fire was blazing 
and the others eather ed around him and listened atten- 
tively, “* since T was one of a gang wlio tried the same 


adventure as Gibson wate us to try fosighty We had. 
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‘been mining a little to the north from this place, and 
‘business proving dull, as itis with us, we determined to 
gain money by foul means, as we could not by fair. So, 
‘on one ‘stormy night, while the wind wis howling as 
fiercely as it is to-night, and was blowing toward the 
coast, as it now is, twelve of us started ior the light— 
house, to captureit and put out the lights. We did so. 
~The keeper, -at first, made some resistance, but he was 
soon conquered and securely bound. The lights were 
soon doused, then we waitcd for some unlucky vessel 
that might approach the dangerous coast.” 

** Did one arrive ?” 

“Yes, we had not to wait long. The white sails of a 
‘vessel were soon seén approaching the shore, sailing on 
an supposed safety, and soon the vessel herself was seen, 
Nearer and nearcr she came, till we could see the forms 
of hercrew. In five minutes more she would reach the 
hidden rocks, then destruction would be her doom and. 
the plunder would be ours.” 

“ Now for her miraculous rescue.” ry TER 

“You shall hear it: Just at the moment when we 
thought her bows would strike, and as we expected the 
noble vessel to shiver and sink, her course was altered, 
and she was soon sailing out again toward the open 
sea,” 

“Impossible! Could they have discovered land in 
the darkness 2?” : 

“ No! We soon found towhat they owed their sulva- 
tion. Far off inthe background, on one of the highest 
and ste-pest of the cliffs, we discovered a bright red 
light burning. It was the most brilliant light that I 
hive ever seen. The whole surrounding scenery was 
illuminated. The light seemed to proceed from a mon~ 
strous lantern, and by the side of the lantern stood an 
unerrthly figure, as calm and stillas the clift on which he 
stood. When the vessel disappeared in the distaace, 
the red light also disappeared, but not before. Yes, my 
men, that vessel owed her safety, and her crew owed 
their lives to ‘The Red Light on the Cliff? ” 

A wonderful story.” said Gibsen, scorntully, “ but 
pray did you ever find who the individual was who 
stood so firmly by the Red Light ?” 

“No! nor mortal man wil! never know who he is!” 
said the miner, solemnly, ‘He docs not belong to this 
earth, By the Indians here about he is vallud the 
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‘Flying Shadow,’ but the oldest settlers call him ‘ The 
Invisible Hermit,’ because it is supposed he dwells in 
those mountains, but he has never yet been seen by 
light of day. His name is a terror to the children, and 
Indians shun the clifi where he is only seen. Travel— 
ers passing that locality at night, have heard strange 
noises, seeming to proceed from the bottom of the 
mountain, but noman has ever yet had courage to ap- 
proach that cliff, where, in a stormy night, when the 
vessels are in danger, the Red Light, and its mysterious 
sentinel, are often seen.” 
-“Pooh, a good story for children,” replied Gibson, 
‘but J hope we are all men enough to laugh at such 
folly. J for one, scorn the Red Light, and the Invisible 
Hermit, as he is called. Let him try any of his tricks 
around Gcorge Gibson, and he’ll receive an ounce of 
lead for his pains. I ask you all, for the third and 
last time, will any of you help me with this. wrecking 
enterprise. Remember we have been here three months, 
and we have not gained gold enough to buy one of us 
a house, while by my plan, in one night’s work, we may 
fall upon some gold-laden vegsel, and to-morrow we can 
start for our homes independently rich.” 

'“ But Gibson,” asked one of them named Johnson, 
“How are'we to capture the light-house? Remember, 
Kingsley, the new keeper, is a staunch man, who would 

art with his best blood, ere he would surrender his 
important trust.” | 

“ Then if he is so obstinate, let him meet the fate of 
all obstinate fools, who prefer money. to life. We'll try 
fair means, but if they fail let him beware.” 

“ ‘You would not commit murder!” 

“"Wouldn’t 1? ha! ha! my boy, if you could look on 
the inside of my conscience you could see how many dol- — 
lars stood between me and blood. I’ve been scorned by 
my family—l’ve been forsook by my friends. I aman 
outcast and a wild and desperate one. What revenge 
could be sweeter, I ask, than to tinge the pride of my 
family, who look upon meas a wild beast, with the 
name of murderer. Tve never dycd my hands with hu- 
- man blood yet,” he continued ; “but let that rubicon be 
once passed, let me commit one murder, and I’Jl crave, 
PW pray for another victim |” 

‘You dishearten me,” said Johnson, as he began pac 
ing the floor of the hut. ‘I was on the point of yolun- 
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teering with you, but this murderous language makes my 
blood shiver. Ihadno idea of coming here to California 
to get lynched.” 

‘You need have no fear,” said Gibson, trying to re- 
assure them. “I won’t proceed to extremities unless I am 
hardly pushed. Come, men, which of you have courage 
enough to join the enterprise ?” 

At first some of them seemed to join, but Gibsen, 
like most men of his character, possessed good persuax 
Sive powers, united to the influence that a brave man 
always possesses over any class of rough, hardy men, 
and these gradually won an ascendancy over the wills 
of the others. So after the use of a little eloqueiice, 
and alittle boasting and bullying, he found he had 
raised fourteen volunteers—in fact all in the hut to 
help him in his nefarious enterprise. 

Their scheme was soon arranged. They were to go 
to the lighthouse; decoy the keeper outside, and then 
seize and bind him. The men were to wear masks, so 
they conld not be detected by the keeper or his daugh— 
ter, the only inmates of the light-house. After binding 
the keeper, they were to ascend to the light and put it 
out. Then there would be nothing to do but wait for 
the first ill-fated vessel that might approach that dan— 

erons shore anid be cast on those terrible hidden rocks, 
shat lay concealed a few feet below the suiface of the 
sea, 


CHAPTER II, 
THE LIGHT HOUSE, 


THE light house on which the robbers had their 
villainous designs, was situated about a mile and a 
half to the west of the miners’ cabin, and was approached 
by a rough, rocky road, which at times wound through 
dangerous pass-s, where the overhanging gigantic rocks, 
that hung fromthe hill sides, seemed to threaten a talk 
on the traveler underneath. At other times traversing 
fields, rich with cultivation and by nature, and pleasant 
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pasturages, beautiful by running brooks, and groves of 
fruit—bearing trees, » 

Of course the light hone Ce: near the etinst Its 
foundations were lid on a firm rock, ‘that stood a few 
fect from the waters edge, and when the wind was 
blowing in its dircction—as it was on the night of our 
story—and with equal power, the furious wavcs wore 
dashed up high against: its weather- proof stone walls, 
Tt was indeed » dreary residence for two lonely people. 
On one side a boundless ocean, on the othcr a host ‘of 
dark, frowning, forbidding mountains. 

Yet the keeper and his daughter were not dreary. 
They were seldom visited by any persons (the near at 
neighbors wich whom they cared about associating lived 
nearly fiv: miles distant, and ot course, eonsideriz 12 the 
state of the roads at that time, and the dangers «> trav- 
cling, the familics could not: visit very often), vat they 
found each other’s company sufficient'to while away the 
monotony of thcir solitary life. 

The light house itself was like all light houses; a 
round, tower-—like structure, but the keeper dud) his 
daughter lived in an attachment to it; or rather wing. 
This wing wis « small square house, with? onky two 
rooms, one of which was.a bed. room on the upper floor, 
where, Rebecca Kingsley, the keepers daughter slept, 
and theotherroom on the lower floor was tae kitchen, 
parlor, sitting-room, Mr, Kingsley’s bed-room ; in factit 
answered many useful purpos s. 

It was quite a large room, considering the size of the 
house, and being always kept clean and “heat by lebeeca, 
who was the tidicst housckceper in the world, presented 
quite a comfortable appearance. “Phe floor was covered 
with arag carpet, at that time a great luxury in Cali- 
fornia, and the walls and eccilings were smcothly plas- 
tered and neatly whitewashed, another great luxury, 
considcring the finish of the other walls of rooms in that 
wild country. The plastering had been «. ne by. Mr: 
Kingsley himself, who had learnt the trade '« the Hust. 
Besides these comforts, there were the leBitimate four- 
legged chairs and tables, the latter kc pt covered by snow 
white cloths, and acupboard full ot neat crockery ware 3 
a small cooking-stove—unother marvel—trom which 
would daily issue sweet odcrs of the juicy meats that 
were cooking, together with Vegetables of maryclous 
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size, that were raised in the little garden back of the 
house. 

~The shutters were boltcd, the door was locked, and 
the supper table had becn ‘cleared away. The keeper 
_ had just returned to the little room from the light house, 
“where be had. been.to. trim.the lamps, for it was a dark 
tempestuSus night, and, the lights required more vigi- 
lance than usual, On, entering the room, he found his 
daughter sitting near one of the tables where a light-was 
burning, busily cngaged) in sewing. He came and sat 
down near her, and presently opened a conversation. 

A person would have, been surprised hvd. they been 
told this girl was the daughter of the man. He was 
dark-complexioned; while she was light. He had a, bold, 
‘resolute, determined Jook,-while she, looked timid and 
coy; 2 frail flower, that eould be destroyed by the first 
harsh breez,.. He was a tall man, whose broad chest and 
well-proportioned .ody, the agile, firm-set. limbs, ‘and 
the grice and precision of his. movements, betokened a 
strength that coald wrestle with a numoer of ordinary 
men, an lcome off victorious ;, while the square chin, the 
compryssed) lips, aud the dark, dauntless eyes, betokened 
equal sirength of character. ! 

The daughtcr, as we remarked, was. the very opposite, 
Hoth as regiradcd looks and disposition. She was rather 
under the medium height of women, but this scemed to. 
aid too, rather than detract from the beauties of her 
form. atte 43 35 
Imvgine her as she sat. there on that stormy night, in 
tht lonely hous», the only hope, the only solace of) her 
father, She hid lowered her hair for the night, and it 
now huny in clusters—rich, golden. clusters. over her 
pure, white, st.inless shoulders, that were plainly reveal- 
ed, us she wore on that. night, a dpess that was very 
low in th>neck.. The pink dress that she wore well suited 
the lightacss of her complexion, and hung in graceful 
folds arouad her perfect form... Her. .cyes were» blue in 
color, and so pury, thatthe most hardened libertine liv~ 
ing, could scarcely gaze.in them and have a. licentious 
thoushtat thetime, .. Her hands. were: small and white,. 
and as stainicss as her face and neck, not showing cyen» 
a singls freckle... Her fingers were, of) a beautiful taper- 


ing shi py, and a plain gold ring on one. of them betoken= 4 


ed the state of her he rt: ft was by speaking of) thig 
ting that her father opened the conversation, |.“ 
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“Rebecca,” said he, drawing near her, and placing his 
arm around her slender shoulders, ‘* my heart grows sick 
whenever I gaze upon that ring, and think how soon I 
shall be deprived of your society” 

‘““ No, dear father,’ she replHed, as she laid her sew- 
img on the table, and took ber tather’s disengaged hand, 
* Don’t siy you will be deprived of my society, or I of 
yours. Rather say you will accompany George and Ito 
New York, and leave this lonely desolate spot foreyer. 
You know George has accumulated means enough to 
supply all our wants, and he has expressed a wish to me, 
that you would accompany us, and make our home your » 
own.” 

**T could never do that, dear,” was the answer. ‘* My 
proud spirit would never let me live on the wealth of 
another,” 

‘But refiect, father, you have a claim on us.” 

“ What claim have I, my daughter?” 

“Phe claim of a parent over a child,” she replied. 

*The claim of flesh and blood; the claim of the kindest 
father that ever-carressed a daughter.” 

“Tt would be a brute of a father that wouldn’t caress 
you,” was the gallantreply, “ but Rebecca, are you in a 
mood to hear a solemn communication this evening ?” 

“ There is some of our friends dead ?” she inquire d, 
startled, 

‘No, the communication is nothing of that nature, but 
it is as bad as possible, It takes more the form of a 
story. A story that deeply concerns both you and me. 
Are you ready to listen ?” 

She replied that she was, and ag they sat with theit 
arms lovingly twined round each other, he proceeded 
with the following tale: a 

“ About fitteen years ago, there resided in New York 
City, a journeyman mechanic, who had formed some 
very dissolute habits, the worst of which was drunken— 
ess. He was, however, a good workman, and earned 
very remunerative wages. Though his days were gene- 
rallyspent at his work his nights were spent in the 
tavern or the gambling hell, or some other rcsore of the 
Wicked. 

‘One night, while attending one of those companics 
known as ‘‘ free and easies” that are heid at many of 
large taverns in the principal citics.he was enraptured 
with the beauty of one of the singers, 
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“The singers in these places are m@stly males, but: 
this singer, by exception, was afemale. She was amost 
beautiful woman, and though she had evidently mingled 
with the dissolute, yet ber charms seemed’ fresh at thirty- 
five as they hab been at fifteen. Her complexion was as 
1 ght as yours, and indeed the form and features greatly 
resembled yours, 

But a description of her isnot my purpose. Enough 
to say, her beauty thoroughly entranced the dissolute 
mechanic. 

That night he retired to hig bed sober for the first 
time that month. Liquor seemed to have lost its charm 
over him for once. The next day he could not think— 
he could not speak of anything but the beautiful singer. 
That night found him again at the “ free and easy,” and 
oncvery succeeding night he visited the same place, 
At last his passion could be no longer restrained and he 
sought an introduction to the singer, which was soon 
granted. She soon learned to return his love, or at least 
he thought she did, and the two were soon on intimate 
terms. 

He discovered his immorati did not live in very cle- 
gant lodgings, they being a small room in the fifth floor 
of a decuyed tenement house. The room was uncommon 
small; one hardly large enough to comfortably seat a 
halt a dozen persons., The windows had long ago lost 
their glass, and the rapacious landlord, wiio charged 
rent enough tor the room, refused to resupply them, 
So they were stuffed with pieces of old dress or beds 
ciothes, or clse covered, by pieces of newspaper being 
pasted over them. The room contained no furniture 
except an old bedstead, that had been sold and re-sold, 
time and time again; a small table,. the worse of the 
Wear, anda chair in the same condition. The floor had 
no carpet on it, and its rough, splintery boards proved 
dangerous to any who might venture in the room bare- 
footed. 

Yet the beautiful singer managed to live in this room, 
and she did not live alone either. She was a widow, 
With one child. The child was a beautiful, sunny-hceaded 
little thing, and seemed: to be the darling of every in- 
mite of that tenement house, The mother wasa wicked, 
drunken woman, yet she appeared to love this child 
dearly. 
_ The mechanic and singer were at last married, and ' 
they ling | together happily for some time. .The me- 


cheaic had parth ee up his evil courses, out of love 
for his wife, and she had done the same out of respect 
for-him. His good wages soon placed his wife and her 
~ child in more comfortable circumstances, und they were 
finding the roud to prosperity an easy one, when, alas 
for their bright prospects, they quarreled. 

“ Was the quwurel se scrious a one ?” asked Rebecca. 

“To the contrary !” \wasthe reply; “ it was quite a 
trivial cne. The husband has’ but spoken'a few angry 
words when the wife’s, tace turned to a terrible expres~ 
sion, and she bitterly cursed him. No kind words—no 
kind deeds, could pacify her. She swote she would be 
revenged on him, and that tight soon.’ 

She mi take a revenge; and a terrible and unnatural 
one it wa . 

The wee eae had taken a ‘fond liking for her child ; 
in fact the child’s natural father, had he posscssed the 
kindest and most ures of hearts, could not have 
loved the child more. The mother determined to break 
her husband’s ears, by drowning her child and herse:t, 
She had no sooner formed the resolution than it was 
partly carried into cficct. 

‘That night of the quarrel, the husband and wife ‘had 
retired carlicr than usual to rest,and he had soon falen 
into a sound sleep.» What Was hissurprise on awaking, 
to find his wife and her child had ‘left the bed, and 
were notin theroom. He searched the house, but no traccs 
of them could be found. Frantically he rushed into the 
street, questioning everybody he met if they had seen his 
child. But no one had seen her, and the poor man was 

most mad with fear thatsome terrible evil had. befallen 
her. His trembling footsteps soon brought him: to 
one of those great jw harves, that are to ‘tbe found lining 
the North River. at New York City, . 

He had just passed on to onc of these wharves, when 
he meta great strongman carrying:a little Ne whose 
clothes. were dripping wet. ‘Taking a hasty glance, as 
the man passed a neighboring Lunp, “he discovered her 
tobe the child for whom he was searching, Of course 
he directly claimed her, and the stranger Teadily deliy- 
ered her with an cxplanation. 

Ife said that: he had secn a woman leap into’ the 
river with this:child in her arms. UWeimmediaty ly threw 
off his superfluous clothing and leaped in to the rescue, 
The woman: had-sank beyond his grasp, but sinking, she _ 
had released her hold on the child, and the inn Thad: 
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\ seized the little thing, as she rose forthe third and last, 

time, ap! SNe 
>) The father wanted to reward. the rescuer for. this 
manly «act, but he wonld tuk nothing. Ile however 
took a slip of piperand basi: y wrote a few words on it, 
then handed it to the father, together with something’ 
that looked like a medal! 

** Do you know what the writing was ?” 

* Ldo, but, instead of tclling it to you, Twill let you 
read st yourself,” 

“You will let me read it?” 

“Yes, Rebceca,” he said, as he took from his pocket an 
oldslooking slip of papey and a small picce of brass about 
the size of a siver collar. 

* Ilere it is and) you may read, it,” | 

She wondcring took the slip of paper, and read as 
follows: 

“This child is mine. I recognize hery and I know I 
am, her fither. «lake her...Take> pood care.of: hey, 
Abuse her and you die! Take this medal that I give, 
and give to the child when she grows to a woman, On 
the day of her marriage L will present her with a similar 
medial,and then for the first tinie she will behold her 
real futher,” 

This was written on a narrow, dirty slip of paper in 
lead pencil. The marks had evidently be n deep ned 
from time to time, as the writing was still quite legible, 
Thers was no signature to this, as itebecca remarked 
when she handed the paper back to her father, . 

“But how did you come by this and the medal ?” she 
inquired, 

* That brings me to the part of the story that concerns 
you and I,” hereplied. “ Rebecca, that paper was given 
to me 

“Given to you?” 

* Ycs, Rebecea,” he said solemnly, as he pressed her 
to his bre st. “ I was that mechani@ and you were the 
little child !°? | 

Phe took she gave him would have puzzled a conjurer, 
It was so mixed with belicfand unbeliet. From a child 
she had grown into the habit of believing every word he 
spoke, But how could she believe that this man who 
how carressed her so fondly was not her father? As far 
baci as she could remember she had always known him 

as her father, He had always taught her to call him 
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father, and now to be told so suddenly that he was no 
relation of hers was.a sad blow indeed. 

She could look back over the pist years of her life 
and see their home in New York. She could remember 
her father always melancholy, yet kind. And then she 
could recollect their leaving the East, and coming to 
California, when: her father took charge of the light 
house where they now lived, and in all this time she had 
secn nothing that could have made her believe that the 
min before her was not her father, 

Father,” she said. ‘Dear father, I can never know 
you by another name, oh, speak to me and tel] me this 
is nottrue. Say it is but a silly invention to frighten 
me 

‘ Would that I could, Rebecca,” was the reply, ‘* but I 
cannot. Every word I have told you is the truth. You 
remember when you were a child you used to worry me 
to tell the name of your mother, and I always retused 
speaking of her——”’ 

‘But do you not know the name of her former hus- 
band ?” 

‘No; your mother refused to tell me any of her former 
life, even her husband’s name, I first knew her by the 
name of Villicrs. I wasso blinded by my love for her 
that I married while in entire ignorance of who she 
was,” 

‘““And the man who rescued me from the river, aad 
claimed me as his child. Did you ever sce or hear o% 
him again ?” 

‘‘Never! He left me suddenly that night on the pier, 
and I have never seen him since. I now believe him 
to be a crazy person, but at the time, I took a whim to 
carry out his instructions, and I have faithfully donc it, 
The pencil writing you will perceive is still quite clear. 
I have renewed it from time to time so you would be 
able tore:d it, But I hope this revelation will make 
you love :e none the less as a daughter, for Iam sure | 
shall love you the same as I ever did,” 

‘No, dear father,” was the reply. ‘I could love you 
none the less than I do now, were I to hear. ten times 
that amount of intelligence every day. If you are not 
my father by nature, you have at least earned the title 
of father by your kind deeds and loying words te 
me ” 

He was about to reply, when both were startled by a 
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\ heavy knocking at the door. They could also hear the 

_ rough voices of men, and they wondered who could be 
_ their visitors at that hour of the night, 
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Ir is a startling thing to hear a knock at your door in 
alate hour of a stormy night, even if your house be 
situated in the city: but when the house is in the coun- 
try, and in a gloomy part of the country, it is far worse. 
A person at ouce has a strong presentiment of robbers, 
It is natural. We are drilled from our childhood to be- 
lieve that wicked spirits, incarnated in the forms of 
men, stalk in the midnight hour, and no amount of 
courage or resolution can shake that belief. Every man 
who answers a summons to the door after the goodly 
hour of ten, half expects to find a robber standing on 
the step. 

But a person living in the country seldom answers a 
summonsto the door ‘at a late hour of the night. 

They are too cautious for that. The wise old farmers 
stick their night capped heads out of a second story 
window and inquire the intruder’s business. Those who 
have never been in the country know this from theatrical 
farmers. Whoever saw a farmer ina play answer a mid— 
night summons at his front door? He never docs! He 
slyly pokes his head out, way—up among the flats, just 
under the clouds. Even Brabento, who is arich scna— 
tor, and lives in the city, where he has a house full of 
seryants, is afraid to come to the front door. He peeps 
out of an upper window. 

Was it strange, then, that Mr. Kingsley, brave man as 
he was, should ascend part of the steps of the light— 
house, ‘and looking out of a small window, inquire what 
it was his visitors wanted. 


There were three men below, as Mr. Kingsley could 


discern, though the night was very dark. 
“ What is it you want?” he shouted. “ What brings 
you here this hour of the night?” 
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“We come on an errand, owas the reply. “ Your 


neighbor, Mr. Jackson was taken suddenly ill, and we 


believe he is now dying! The family wants some of 


you to come ovay, We have a conveyance here to carry 
you, if you’ 1 go, so come down and open the door.” 

“ A gorry story,” was the reply of Mr. Kingsley. 
“Neighbor Jackson lives five miles from here, and he 

never would send for 1 y daughter or me, to travel 
that distance on a night Hike this. Besides, he knows I 
couldn’t leave the lamp. No, no, my men, your story 
will not answer.” 


“We tell you itis the truth! Why do you doubt us ” 


enquired one of the men below. 
‘ Because I know it is not the truth, and I doubt your 


intentions.. Your tale sounds more like the invention of - 


cut-throat robbers than the true story of honest men. Go 
your ways. If your purposes are good you knew why 
T cannot come; but if your purposes are cvil, remember, 
that though we are few we have stout hearts and tr usty 
fire arms !” 

Themen made no reply to this, but Kivbaee could 
hear a subdued whisp:ring among them. Two of the 
men seemed to argue, or try to- persuade the third one, 
Presently, the whispering stopped and the three left the 
spot. 

Now, as itotten happens in a case of emergency, Mr. 
Kingsley was unprepared to meet these men, should 
they prove to be robbers, and try to effect an entrance 
to Gi house: Indeed it was unlikely they were robb rs, 
as there was nothing of value in the house; but the 
keeper rightly suspectcd they wanted to tamper with the 
Hight for wrecking purposes. 

As Isaid, he was unprepared to meet them. That 
day he had noticed some impcrfection about both of his 
guns, and he had set about repairing them. In doing 
so he sound it necessary to take both of fhe guns api rb. 
When he had the deficiency repiired, and was about to 
aan the guns together aguin, he found some of the new 

essary screws were lost. Everywhere about the room— 
wes corn r was searched, but the screws could nut be 
found, and, as night had come on, and he didn’t cont m- 
plate any danger, he had given up the search until the 
next morning. 

But now the search was renewed with increased activity 


but with little success. Perhaps the danger of the situa: 
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tion made them nervous, for in their hurry, they had 
often put their fingers within an inch of the screws, and 
yeb missed then. 

“Whascan unlucky thing it was for me to reprir those 
guns to-day,” sid the keep: ry.“ But is like my usual 

eurelessness, If those men should prove to be villains 
and try to eff ct an cntrance, I would be unarmed.” 

* But perhaps you wrong them,said Rebecca, ‘“ They 
may be honest men !” 

“Tt is unlikely,’ was the reply. Everybody knows I 
could! not leave my pusition such a night as this. But 
list !” he ecvatinu:d, as he made a motion of silence and 
drew near the door. ‘TI think they have returned ; 1 
hear the sound of voices in the yard.” 

Rebecca said nothing, but drew near the door by the 
keepers side and listened. He noticed that she trembled 
violently. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear,’ he said, as he threw his 
arms protectingly around her,“ Although we are net 
armed, rem mber that these strong walls and these stout 
doors ind windows are a good defence.” 

IT will not fear,’ she replicd firmly and trustingly. 
“ Why should I when aman so brave and str ong us you 
stands g llantly at my side 2?’ : 

And she threw herself in Kingsley’s arms, while he de- 
termine] that he would cic any death or suffer any tor- 
ture rather than oae hair of her fair head should be 
harmed. 
 Hewasright. They could hear the sound of voices in 
the yard, but they did not know the terrible danger they 
would be compelicd to encounter. A danger, that nei- 
ther stone walls nor the stout oaken doors could not pro- 
tect. them, tor they had a bad and crafty foe to encoun- 
ter. A wild, savage band of men, whose leader was 
noted for two characteristics, cunning and boldness. 

The three men, . after leavine the light house, where 
they hid spoken to Kingsley, had passed out of the 
yard and into the road, which soon brought, them to a 
glen u short distance from the house, where they were 
j ined by a number of other men, who hailed them and 
laqitired Whit succcss, 

“The same as I thought we'd, have, ” answered Johns 
son, for it was the miner's gang. + That Kingsley is a 
sly, cunning old fox. You don’t catch him sticking hig 
ayad out of a door at this time of night.” 
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© “Tf you had followed my advice,” said George Gib- 
son, gruffily, “we'd have had the light out by this 
time.” 

“And got shot for our pains.” said Johnson. “ You 
don't expect a man of Kingsley’s spirit would stand still 
like a statue, while we were climbing a pole into his up- 
per window? Ohno! J have heard too much of him to 
believe that. 

“Then you accursed cowards,” said Gibson, “ will 
you come into the house and help me with the rest, if I 
climb into the house and capture the keeper single- 
handed. I know I can doit if I-try hard.” 

Some of the men raised a derisive laugh and Jehnson 
said : 

‘* You would grow fat at that kind of work. Why, 
Kingsley is a good match for three ordinary men! He 
is as strong ag an ox, and as agile as a circus~rider.” 

“J care not for that,’ was the reply. ‘“ You don’t ex- 
pect I intend to encountcr him with my fists, do you? 
No, no; an ounce of cold lead is always to be prefcrred 
to a bunch of fives. Inthat itis not bone to bone, where 

-any overgrown fool may gain a victory, but skill to 
skill, and nerve to nerve. I use the weapons of a gen- 
tleman !” 

“And with them you will find Kingsley as handy as 
he is with his fists,” replied one of the miners, “for he 
is the man who won the medal at the last target-shooting 
in the country. Butif your intention is to use pistols, 
we shall have nothing to do with the enterprise. We 
don’t wish to get mixed up with a murder.” 

“Then will you follow me if I climb into the house, 
and with nothing but this sharp knife in my belt en- 
counter the keeper, capture him and open the doors for’ 
you to enter ?” 

The men replied derisively that they would, for no one 
among them believed that he would attempt so rash a 
deed, 

But they did not know the nature of this bold, bad 
min, who seemed to have sold bis soul to the devil, and 

“would risk his life on any oceasion go as to serve him. 

Gibson took the pistols from his belt, and handed 
them to one of the men. Then telling the rest to fol- 

low him, he led the way toward the light house. 

Just before reaching the gate of the yard, they found 
a tall trunk of a narrow tree that had been hewn of its 
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_ branches lying near the roadside. Gibson ordered the 
* men to pick up this and carry it to where he directed, 

hey carricd it and placed it at the same window 
where Bingsley had spoken to the three mena short 
time before. Tt presented to an active. man used to 
tae ters eet handy Jadder. He first threw 
well to the point of his ea ee Oe 

: t “oe. then prepared to ascend 
the pole, ; 

We will soon see his dead bod) ¢pyown out of that 
window,” said one of the miners, asGiv., dina hnetied 
in the light house. : at 4 

* I don’t know about that,” was the reply of a. 4), 
“George Gibson is a wonderful man; possessing yyé 
cunning of the fox, and the cruelty of the tiger. Kings» 
ley must look well to himself or he will be beaten dess 

pite of his strength. It will be a desperate struggle.” 

And Mr. Kingsley and his daughter stood quietly 
listening to the voices of the men in the yard and won- 
dering what was their intention. 

But they did not remain long in doubt. The voices of 
the men suddenly ceased, and then they heard for the 
first time a step on the stone stair of the tower- like light 
house, 

“Ts it possible,” said Kingsley, “that they could have 
effected an entrance by that window. It is full twenty 
fect above the ground. If they are in we are lost,” he 
continued, as he seized a knife and rushed toward the 
stairs. 

He did not go far. As he laid his hand on the door 
that opencd on the little passage that led to the stairs 
the door was pushed open from the other side, and the 
keeper encountered a man who wore arcd shirt and a 
eae and whose hand held a long, dangerous- looking 
‘Skauife, 

“Villain!” cried Kingsley, who involuntarily backed 
a fw paces into the room, though not with fear, “ what 
would youdo ?” 

‘* Surrender !” said a hoarse voice beneath the mask. 
“Let me open the door and admit my comrades, and 
youor the lady shall receive no hurt,” 

‘‘ Never!” was the firm réply. “I have accepted this 
position of trust and I would rather die than betray it,” 

“Then your blood be on your head,” cried Gibson, 
furiously, as he made a fearful‘lunge at the other’s heart . 
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“which was parried skilfully by the weapon of the 
other, -. ree 
* Don’ try that game,” said Kingsley, as he. panted 

himself in a firm position and stood carefatly, on his” 
guard. ‘ You will find me a match fortwo like you. T 

warn you to leave the room instany, or Dl lay you dead 

on the floor,” pet 

“Tog this decide that?” replied Gibson, as he made_ 
another furious onsetght. 

“ Come on teh, if you will,” cried the other, “but 
remember, you seek your own death.” 

So thetwo rushed at cach othcr, more like two bull— 
dogs, intent on a fleshy bone, than two human creatures 
living in the enlightened days of the nineteenth century. 
As the miner had predicted they were well matched. 
Kingsley, though the largest and strongest of the men, 
was the inferior of the other in agility and sayageness; 
while Gibson, on the other hand, lacked his opponent's 
strength and bone. 

Gibson was the first to attack. He savagely drove the 
other to the far corner of the roomMwhere the keeper 
rallied and soon pushed his opponent out to the mid- 
dle again. It was a grand sight. The excited faccs of 
the men. (Gibson’s musk had been torn oft during the 
struggle.) The clash of thcir weapons often emitting 
ficry sparks as they came in contact. 

The fierce, rapid movements of their arms, the tiger— 
like look of the one, and the bold, determined air of the 
other, bespoke a long battle, fierce and hot 
After the commencement of the battle, neither of the 
opponents had spoken, but during the two occasional 
Julls in the fighting, stood glaring each other fiercely in 
the eyes, while their knives were pressed tightly together, 
and the keen, watchtul looks of the men, told that cither 
was ready tor any suddcn movement that the other 
might try to make. 

But on the same principle that the sword yields to 
the pen, and bone to brain, so did the largest of the 
men finilly yicld to the smallest. : 

For Kingsley had overestimated his. strength and 
skill, when engaging with the quick, fierce, sivage 
monster before him. Gibson, besides a natural aptitude 
for the art, had been drilled in various schools of fenc- 
ing. While in Philadegphia, it was his constant habit 
to attend schools where funcing was taught, and his-year 
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sand a half in the army had greatly improved him. Of 
course there is a difference between broadsword fencing 
and fencing with knives, the iatter greatly in favor of su- 
perior strength, yet Kingsley soon found his opponent was 
getting the best, and in a short time he expected to get 
~his death blow. 

And his expectations were apparently fulfilled. Kings- 
ley, by a last desperate effort, had driven Gibson back 
against the door, and was about to make a plunge, when 
his attention was distracted by some more intruders, who 
had entered the room, and his opponeng taking advan 
tage of his unwariness, suddenly drove his knife to the 
hilt in the keepcer’s breast, and he fell like a log to the 
floor. 

Rebecca, during the contcst, had remained still with 
fear. There are three classes of heroines during a fight. 
The first will pick up the first weapon that comes. to her 
hand, and combine in the attack against the enemy. The 
second, will scream lustily for help, while the third will 
keep quiet through fear Rebecca belonged to the lat- 
ter class, and she did not speak a word or utter a scream 
until the arrivil of the other mincrs; then, in her excite- 
mint, imigipinge they were friends, she rushed into the 
fat arms of Fred Bodgers and begged for protection. 
~ The miners on the outside had waited impatiently for 
som: time, wondering why their companion did not res 
turn, and expecting cvery moment to hear the report of 
firearms. But he not returning, and. their curiosity rais- 
ing their courag:, some of them ventured, (among whom 

was Bodgers, for a wondcr, ‘for he was a great coward,) 
to follow their leader into the light house, by way of 
clim ing into the window. 

** You see I couldn’t help it,” said Gibson, as he wiped 
the blood from his knife. ‘* The boasting fool compelled 
m-to the decd!” 

“Gibson! Gibson!” said Fred Bodgers, solemnly, 
“Youll get hung.” 

“And if I do,” was the reply, “ you'll keep me com— 

wy. So what’s the odds ?” 

“TC! sald Bodgers, frightened; “why, what have I 

don: ?” ; 
“What have you done, you overgrown elephant ? 
Phit is a nice question to ask this time of night. Gen» 
tlemen,” said he, coolly surveying them all and smiling 
sweetly, “I suppose I stand imongst members of the 
church %” Vp eae ce | 
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“No,”replied Johnson, “ but you don’t stand amongst 
» rep ) 7, £ 
murderers.”’ 


* Oh no, of course not,” said Gibson, scornfully, “you ~ 
> 9 bf] Pi) 


are tle lambs, whose fleeces are white as snow. But do 
you think you can make Judge Lynch's jury think so ?” 

“Why not, pray. Had any of us a hand in killing 
that man ?” 

“ Youcannot prove that you had not. Where are the 
witnesses to swear in your defence. While this trembling 
girl will swear you are complicated in it,” 

The miners were half frightened into believing this, 
and when Gibson made the following proposal to them 
and to the rest who had been let in the door, it was 
generally agreed to, 

“ My men,” said he, “you're all in the scrape, whether 
you're guilty or no. You would be condemned by any 
law, and by mob-law quicker than any other. So if you’d 
escape the vengeance of the Vigilance Committee, be wise 
and follow my advice. What will be easier than to put 


out the lights; wait for the first doomed vessel; secure - 


our prizes, then flee to the mountains, and wait till this 
affair blows over.” 

* But what is to be done with the girl?’ asked one 
of the men. “She will set the bloodhounds on our 
track.” 

“There is nothing easier,” said Gibson, “than the 
sae of her. We can take her with us.” : 

hen turning to the fair girl who had sank in a stupor 
on the floor, he said. ‘You would like to accompany 
us. Wouldn’t you my dear? Iknow you would.” 

He was about to caress her, but on notictng her con- 


dition, the little good in his heart smote him, and he 


desisted. He moved slowly away from her however, 
muttering : 
— “Thbelieve Yve struck a mine of luck at last, spite of 
my growling. Lay there and sleepin peace to-night, 
my beauty, but to-morrow you may wuke on a trouble— 
some future.” 
The light in the top of the light house had been put 
_ out, and the men now gathered on the shore trying 
to discover any ill-fated vessel that might venture on 
that dangerous shore. 
- The wind blew in hurricanes right toward the shore, 


and the waves came splashing and dashing, till they — 
came to the spot where the miners stood, and formed a — 
white foam around their fect; then as ifairaid of com= 
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ing go near the land, they would recede, only to be re— 
placed by their watery brethren. 

But the waves were not alone in feeling the effect of 
the wind’s wrath. : 

It effected everything and everybody. The trees shook 
and the leaves fell. The grain almost ripe for the har- 
vest, was dashed. down and thrown about like a troubled 
sea, Even the gigantic rocks on that dark night might 
be imagined to shakein the breeze. And the sturdy 
miners as they stood on that gloomy shore had to use 
their strength to remain on their feet, while their long 
cloaks waved behind them like victorious banners. 

They waited, and their patience was soon rewarded. 
Far off to the west they could discern the white sails ofa 
noble ship gradually approaching them. 

“There,” said Gibson, as he pointed to the vessel. 
“Didn’t I tell you we'd prosper? Do you see that 
ship? Sailingas she is now, how many minutes will it 
take ere she bein our grasp ?” 

“Be not too sure of victory,” answered he who has 
been called the oldest miner. ‘Remember the story I 
told you to-night. Who knows but what the Invisible 
Hermit and his mysterious light may appear and frus- 
trate our plans as he did on that night.” 

* Oh, don't rake up that childish story again,” said 
Gibson, “for no one believes it. Think only of our 
success |” 

“That may be very well,” returned the other, “but 
look there |” he cried suddenly, pointing with his out- 
stretched arm toa neighboring cliff, “ what did I tell 
you? Laugh at my story if you will, but look there. 
Behold the Red Light on the Cliff!” 

The men did look, and found their companion had 
told the truth. High up, near the top of one of the tall— 
est cliffs, shone a bright red light, as red as blood, which 
threw a crimson glow on all the surrounding scencry, 
giving the whole country and the neighboring ocean the 
appearance of a theatrical tableau, w vhile by ‘the side of 
the light, and brightly reflected by it, stood a weird 
figure, “whose gray beard reached far down his breast. 
‘Uhe dress that he wore seemed, to the awe-struck 
miners, to be unreal and unearthly, while the staff that 
he leaned on gave him the appearance of some Pilgrim, 
bound on a holy mission, to guard over and protect the 
_tempest-tossed mariner S. 
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The wind moaned and whistled over the sea, then 
shricked among the mountains, 

The wild waves splashed .and. dashed angrily against 
the rock-bound coast, while the miners stood motionless 
with dread of the unearthly apparition; but the Invisi- 
ble Hermit as he was called, stood firmly at his post, — 
while the Red Light on the Ciiff burned brightly on, 

illuminating both the.land and the sea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CAPTURED AND ESCAPED. : 


“ 


Gipson and his companions still stood gazing at the 
red light as it burned brightly on the cliff. 

But presently it disappeared as suddenly as it had 
came, 

And.then turning for the first time to look on the ship 
that was approaching so swiftly to the dangerous rocks, 
they discovered that she also had disappeared. 

* Blast the luck,” suid Gibson profancly. “I never 
yet sect my foot ona prize, but the devil or some one 
else steps in and prevents me reaching it. Never mind,” 
he continucd, “we have missed that. prize, but there is 
a fairer one awaiting us in the house.” 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired Fred Bodgers, “You 
dtn’t sur:ly expect.to find any money up there? Why 
they were poorer than starved rats.” 

_ “Who said. anything about moncy, you fool,” said 
Gibson, contemptuously. ‘ Can’t a man speak of. a 
prize without meaning dollars and cents ?” 

* What do you mean then ?” inquired Johnson. 

“Why, I mean the keeper’s daughters What can be 
more pleasant, I ask, than to have a loyely female ace 
compuny us to our seclusion? You know that we will 
be compelled to fice to the mountains till this disagree= 
able affiir biows over,and I inten 1 to take that prctty 
girl with me to be my mistress. Besides it will be safer 
for us if she accompanics us, than if we left. her behind 
where she would haye a chance to tell all manner of 
tales.” fea : 
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‘Some ofthe men who still possessed some traces of 
manly feeling, strongly opposed this, saying that if the 
young lady did accompany them she should be exposed 
to no insult, but Gibson’s strong will conquered in this 
as In every dispute the men had, so they proceeded to the. 
house to: capture Rebecca and carry her to their moun-* 
tain retreat, ryt whe 

They found her still seated near the fire and Mover: 
unconscious of what had occurred. Gibson suede 
applied'a small flask of liquor to her lips .»foj}Jow them. 
her somewhat, and she was then ordenay., passed within 
She obeyed mechanically, and thous been sodear to her, 


ak oe body of bim Whe ed unconscious of the 
aa any. ra ee oS {stub perpetrated before her eyes. 
ee et Oa taitie without, and the wind howl- 


rm 5 s = . y 4 ; 
Phe night nce before, but the rutians heeded 1¢ not, 


: pry 1 : . 
eat kept on their journey, dragging their fair 
captive with them. } 

Over the rougly stony xoad, often stumbling over the 
projecting rocks, that the darkness of the night 
rendered invisible,: the ruffians. sept steadily on 
their course. Their thoughts were but to escape from a 
dreadful punishment, so they cared not for the entreat— 
ies of the poor girl, whe was being hurried on faster than 
her strength would «dmit. 

The sharp mguntain wind had revived her too, and 
now the wiole dreadful scene of the murdcr came before 
her agin as plain and as horrible as when it had hap- 

PACS : : 

In the desperation of the moment a courage had come 
to her which was quite unnatural, and she denounced 
» the murderers of her father in fierce terms, but. they 
laughed at her curses as they did her entreaties, and 
~ stil kept hurrying on to the secret cavern, unmindful 
of anything but escape. 

The cavern where the villains contemplated conceals 
ment was situated in one of the rocky passes of the 
mountains, not far distant from the valley where, their 
hut was situited. 

Tt was entered by a natural massive doorway, that was 
surrounded on either side and above by gigantic rocks, 
This opening was approached by a rough narrow moun- 
tiin footsprth,that had been worn on the ground, years 
ago by atribe of Indians who once dwelt. in the neigh- 
borhood, but now it was almost unirequented, and its 
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seclusion rendered the cave a secure retreat for whoever 
might claim its shelter. 

On entering the cavern, they found themselves in a 
large, gloomy area. Some of the men carried torches, 
and by their light the adventurers discovered the cayv— 
ern was divided into two sections—an outer and an In- 
ner—by a small, but fierce underground stream, that 
passing through the mountain, ran through the very 
heart of the cavern. 

The bed of the stream was deep, and completely divid- 
ed the floor of the cavern. The men wished to reach the 
inncr side, so they were compelled to cut a small tree, 
and throw it over the crevice before they could pass 
over, They reached the inner side and felt safe for the 
present. 

While in this cavern, Rebecca experienced the first 
of Gibson’s disagreeable attentions. 

They had been living here three days.. AN of the 
men, excepting Gibson, had gone to their former home 
—the hut, to bring provisions. Gibson had remained ~> 
behind for purposes of his own. 

As yet, Rebecea had not been annoyed by any of the 
men; her grief appealing to the hearts of the hardest 
of them. Butnow she feared Gibson’s intentions. 

They hed been alone for some moments before Gib~ 
son broke the silence: ” 

“JT hope you are recovering from your melancholy,” 
he said, speaking to her for the first time since the night 
of the murder. ee 
‘Rebecca made no reply, and Gibson continued : ~~ 

“You had better make yourself contented, for I wilh 
tell you that I strongly object to a moping wife.” 

She looked at him with wonder. 

“You need not open your eyes so wide at the men- 
tion of wife. I suppose you have guessed my purpose 
in bringing you here ?” Pes 

She replied that she had no knowledge of his inten- 
tions. 

A silence followed this. Gibson’s face betrayed signs 
‘of embarrassment. Villain as he was, he had not cour- 
age tomake a dishonest proposal to the pure creature 
who sat before him. 

And yet he could not relinquish the base measure that 
had taken possession of his brain. He paced the rough 
floor with nervous steps. Rebecca sat impatiently, wait- 
ing for him to speak—wondering what was to be her 
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doom. Yet the rough man who held her captive, still. 
walked the floor in silence. 

He gained courage to continue the proposal. 

“ You are of course prejudiced against me, The deed 
IT committed was a horrible one.” 

* A mean and cowardly one, rather,” she said, © 

He lifted his cyebrows in surprise, and stopped short 
in his walk. He could not imagine that the trembling 
girl could raise courage to make a reply. However, he 

roceeded, unheeding her remark. 

“ The deed was a horrible one, but was committed in 
self defence, I was foolish in attempting what I did. 
If [had refleeted on ihe consequences, your futher would 
still have been living.” 

She did not reply. She wasseated on a stone that lay 
near the cavern’s side. She appeared to be silently cry- 
ing, her elbows rested on her knees, and her face was in 
her honds, , 

“But the crime is committed and cannot ba atoned 
for. Isuppose I must bear the consequences. You have 
certainly taken a dislike to me, but now you are in my 
power, so you cannot help yoursclf. I want you to be 
my wife.” 

She slowly raised her face and looked at him; a look 
of mingled wonder and contempt. 

“It may surprise you,” he said, brutally; “I certainly 
expected it would. You look upon me with contempt. 
Tlook upon you, and my thoughts are but of love.” 

The libertine look in his eyes proved the lie he had 
apoken. Rebecca noticed it when she answered ; 

_ “Your looks prove your thoughts are far different from 
thoughts of love.” 

~  “'Then my leoks belie me,” he answered. “From the 
moment when I first saw you on that terrible night, I 
ean think of you and of you only.” 

“If you loved me,” she said, ‘‘ you would not keep 
me 2 captive in this dismal hole.” 

She had fallen on her knees before him, and looked up 
supplicatingly into his face, 

*Oh think,” she pleaded, “of the suftering I have un— 
dergone within the last two days. Remember my mise— 
ry. Iam alone in the world; no strong arm to defend 
-me——” 

“Stop there,” said Gibson, “ You can’t say you have 
‘no one to defend you while [ remain ut your side, Let. 
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‘any. of these ruffians, who are my companions, offer the. 
first word of insult to you and he dies,” 

He had approuched near ler, and stooping down to — 
‘where she was kneeling, had drawt her to his breast. 

In vain she tried to resist him, but Rebecca was weak ~ 
while he: was strong. He assumed 4s geatle a tone as. 
“is mature would permit, and tried to ease her fears, 
“ Come,’ he siid, “you have no eause to be alarmed. 
muditate no more serious harm to you than to male 
ou my wife. That Tam resolved you shall be, and at: 
‘ancarly moment, Fartherthan that you will reccive no 
Injury.” 

Ie pressed her so tightly to him that she could scarce- 
ly move, Shetelt his rough whiskered face against her 
smooth cheek, 

“ Dorclease me,” she said, trying to push him from. 
her, 

‘Give me onc kiss, then.” 

He tricd to kiss her. This Bure she struggled with. 
greater violence than hefore, and he was unable to ac 
complisly his object. 

But she could not have resisted long against his 
strength, had not a circumstance happened in her fas 
vor. 

At the moment when Gilson was nbout accomplishing 
his object. of kissing the fair girl, so much against her 
will, sounds of rapidly spproaching footsteps wele 
heard, = 

The sound became plainer; it was approaching the 
cavern. 

‘Presently,all of Gilison’s companions rushed through 
the mouth of the cavern - great consternation, .Then 
one following the other, they quickly crossed the log 
that connected its outer and inner portions, 

Johnson who was the last man to cross, seized an axo 
as soon as he was oycr and cut his end of the log. It, 
fel], with a plunge, Into the rapid waters be low, and: 
was carried s swiftly along the stream course under those. 
immense mountains. 

“What do you mean?” inquired Gibson, “ what is the 
cause of tis panic ¢° 

He had come amongst the men and looked inquiringly 
into each of their fuees, He received but ene answer. 
4from them all-—, ie 
= Indignss}) 0% 
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There was no cause for a further explanation, for the 


~ word was no sooner out of their mouths, than the mouth 


of the cave was darkened with the forms of many sav— 
ages who had entered. 
They advanced to the’ edge of the stream and stood 


confronting the terrified whites, Terrified, with one ex : 


* 


ception: That exception was the youngest of their npm- 
ber, who had grasped his weapous, and now stood await- 
ing the attack, as calm and unconcerned as were the 
rocks about him. 

About forty red savages, their faces showing eyery 
sign of brutality and ignorance, stood face to face 
with the miners, The latter were only saved from im- 


~medixte capture or slaughter by the friendly stream that 


intervened, 

This was not long an obstacle, however. Some of 
the savages had procured a log, and this being thrown 
over the stream the: whole number prepared to pass 
over. 

Gibson saw their intention and was prepared to give 
them a warm reception. 

“Now, boys,” he said, ‘‘ we must fight desperately. 


Tt is their lives or ours!” 


The men had somewhat recovered from their panic. 
Sizing such weapons as came to their hands, they imi— 
tated their leader’s example and firmly awaited the at- 


‘tac lx, 


The Indians at first hesitated when they gaw the de- 
cision of the others. Thceirsuperlor numbers however, 
renewed ‘their courage, and the bold: sto! then began 
to cross the stream. Their chief wis tlre. first over. 

Gibson handed his pistols to severai oi Lis men but re- 
tained the knife. 

“Here,” he said, ‘‘ take this and defend yourselves. A 
knife is my favorite w eapon,” 

The chief and several others. had now crossed the 


‘stream and advanced to the attack. Gibson was the 


first to act on the defensive. 

*Come on you red devils,’ he shouted, “ come on and 
meet your doom.” 

The Indian replied by a yell, and rushed on the white 
man, Gibson was fully ‘pr-pired, ind the blow of the 


“gavage tomahawk passed off: harmless. 


The Indian then dropped his tomahawk and prepared 
fo. meet his opponent with his own weapon, the knife? 


* 
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“Tt was a fieree and pioads struggle. The men. were 
fell matched. The Indian’ was the stoutest and most 
muscular, and had been used to encounters from child- 
hood. The whitc man possessed the greatest activity, 
and, though his early life was a peaceful one, he was a 
fighter ly: nature. 

“The Indian soon found he was getting the worst, and 
called for help. Scveral of the savages came to his aa- 
sistance. By -these superior numbers Gibson was dis- 
armed. Oneof them was about to drive his knife into 
the desperado’s heart, but the chief exclaimed : 

No, no, he too brave! Let the white man live.” 

Gibson was then bound and guarded by one while the 
rest of the savages joined inthe attack onthe other men. 

At the commencement of the fight, when Gibson had 
engaged with the chief, Johnson. “and the others were 
not idle. Ag the Indians advanced over the stream by 
their narrow bridge, they were met by a heavy fire, 
Many of them were shot, and their bodies fell into the 

“water, where they were quickly scized by the cager 
stream. 

The majority of the savages passed safely over, and 
their numbers sovn overcame the handful of whites. 

The prisoners were soon bound. But two of the 
whites had been killed in the struggle. 

During the fight, Rebecca had remained in the farthest 
corner of the cave. Many of the bullcts had struck the 
rovks quite near to her head, and she had been in great 
dread, 

Fear throbbed at her heart, and crept among the roots 
of her hair, She trembled like an aspen. But still the. 
battle continued, and the poor girl expected every mo- 
ment to be her last. 

After the battle she wag made prisoner. » With their _ 
arms securely bound the prisoners were marched out of 
the cavern and toward the Indian encampment. 

The encampment lay many miles from the place of 
their capture. It was a weary march for the prisoners, 
with their arms bound as weie theirs. They would often 
stumble over stoncs or the boughs of fallen trees, but 
they would be immediately commanded. by their cap- 
tors to arise and pursue their journey. 

The chief of the band was the one who hadthe en- 

e€ounter with Gibson at the beginning of the battle. 
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~ He wage tall, stalwart savage, as straightas the ar- 
rows his ancestors had used fer weapons, 

He and his compnrnions were armed with rifles. He 

looked like amin wiro contd wots trifled with, His 
hard. hairless fice, with the prominent check bones; his 
watchiul gray cyes; tic precision of his movenicnts ; his 
silent manner, all denoted this wasa man to be feared 
aman who might make a good friend, but who would 
make abetter enemy; 4 man of sunning, boldness ausi 
desperation, 
- They proceeded over the mountain road till the ‘sun 
had disappeared in the w st, and night had closed 
around them. The chiet then ordered a halt, and some 
of the savages began to prepare supper. 

They g outhered the boughs of trees and. such large 
sticks as could be found and kindleda fire. The bright 
Hames were soon biazing high, and spread a glow on the 
faces of the surrounding savages anid their prisoners. 

The supper composed of a quantity of bear's meat 
was soon cooked and ate, and then they prepared to 
take their rest. for the night, 

For some purpose of their own, the band did not sle:p 
together, but separated. There were about forty of 
them, and these divided in halves. One-half retaining 
half of the prisoners, staid «wt the original fire. Gib- 
sonand Rebecca were with-this half. The chict also 
staid with them. The others built a fire some distance 
off and took Johnson, Bodgers and. some others with 
them. Each band had one sentinel, who staid awake 
and watched, mai the others slept. 

The hours of the night passed on, and the little en- 
campment was wr vrapped in slumber. Captives seemed 
to sleep as soundly as captors. But there was one who 
did not sleep. Rebecca remained: awake, watchful and 
fearful of the near future. How would. this adventure’ 
end? Ought she to be thankful in thus escaping from 
the clutches of Gibson, or was her present situation the 
worse? She had heard much of the cruelty of the red 
min, butshe had experienced that of the white. . 

Ail was quict, save the deep breathing of the sleeping 
men, The sentinel remained at his “post, a distance 
from the others, but he too scemed half overcome by the 
fatigues of the day. Could she elude his vigilance, and 
erceping off into the darkness, escape. 

I have said she was a naturally timid girl, But timid 
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people sometimes show great nerve under difficultics. 
Rebecca had remained aiwe-struck and helpless, while 
the ruffian was despatching him she loved, but then she 
was unused to peril of any kind. Now her dangers had 
driven some of this timidity from her. Though her 
boldness surprised even her, she determined to attempt 
an escape. 

After considerable trial, with a great effort she regained 
her feet. Her hands she freed from her side. Noiselessly 
sheerept between the forms of the men. Constantly 
would she turn to look at the sentinel, but he seemed to 
be slumbering as soundly as the rest. She reached the 
darkness, out of the range of the bright fire. The pro- 
bability of escape was with her. Hope glowed in her 
heart. ; 

Farther, farther from the fire. With what light steps 
she treads the ground. She quickens her pace, for she 
discovers a deep wood lying before her. In its seclusion 
she hopes to find a safe hiding—place. 

She enters the wood. ‘There are many noble trees, but 
they stand at too great a distance from each other. 
There is no close underbrush, as she wishes to find. She 
discovers asmall brook and she follows it. Perhaps it 
will lead her to a refuge. 

It does. Near its course is a thicket such as she de- 
sired, The tangled thorns, the heavy foliage, render it 
secure. She enters the thicket. Her foot stepsin the 
mud as she does so, and the thorns scratch her face and 
hands. See cares not; she thinks not of present suffer— 
ing. Her mind ison those dreaded savages. 

Onward—feeling her way, she goes. The darkness is 
intense; it pains her eyes as she tries to pierce through. 
it. But onward—never minding her wounds—never 
minding the obstruction. She stumbles over the trunk 
of a fallen tree, and her face goesin the mud. Her ex- 
citement is so great she scarcely thinks of it. 

The ground gets dryer as she proceeds. The thicket 
gets less dense, She still advances, She knows not of 
the danger she is approaching. 

A tew fect in front of her. stands a low, grown, but 
widely spread tree. Its branches are covered with a 
thick foliage. Concealed among this is a huge panther, 
He sees the approaching girl though she cannot see 
him. A 
A panther—savage, like his kind; still more sayage | 
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by long-sustained hunger.. She sees him not—she 
dreams not of danger. His head protrudes between the 


leaves, and his eyeballs glow like coals of fire. Her 


gaze is in another direction. She is within a few steps 
of the tree. She turns her head and secs the flery eye - 
balls. But too late! too late ! : 

A sudden spring, and his dagger-like claws are on her 
shoulders. His teeth snap near her face. She feels his 
breath. No time for prayer. A death horrible and im- 
mediate claims her. In her fright she even grasped the 
panther, and held him with the grasp of death. But it 
is useless. She has fallen to the ground, and the fierce 
beast renews the attack. She closes her eyes, expecting 
to open them in eternity. She feels the beast’s teeth in 
her flesh, when-—— 

The quick report of a rifle; the cry of a man’s voice; 
a sudden stroke by a strong arm, and the girl is saved. 


CHAPTER Y. 
RECAPTURED. 


Tae poor girl lay insensible on the ground, and the 
panther lay stretched dead at her side. 

A man was bending over the girl and was chaffing her 
hands. His labors were soon rewarded. She began to 
show signs of consciousness. 

When she opened her eyes, she discovered a tall man 
standing near her holding a torch in one hand. 

His other hand was on a rifle. The panther was lying 
by her—side by side. The blood was still pouring from 
the wound where the bullet had penetrated. The light 
of the torch showed the nature of the thicket she had 
ventured into. It was adark and gloomy placc—a fit 
abode for wild beasts. : 

Yet she could only look at the man who had so mir- 
aculously preserved her. 

She thought she had seen him somewhere before, yet 
she could not tell where. He was a man of fifty years 
er more. The bold prominent face bespoke courage. 
The watchful eyes—vigilance. His looks and bearing 
well became the dress bre wore—that of a hunter, 
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He noticed she still remembered her danger and was 
» shaking with fear. He spoke to her encouraginely. 

* Cheer up, my daughter,’ he said, ‘The danger is 
now pist. You have not hing to fear while my powder 
is dry and my hand remains firm.” 

She looked gratefully at him and replied: 

*T can believe you. Your cye tcllsme you are noble 
and good as you are bold. . But for you, brave hunter, 
I should have fallen a victim to this ferocious pan- 
ther.” 

_ “Tt is a dangerous place,” he said, “ for such a slight 
creature as you to venture into, Even the damp air 
may prove dv athly. Come, let me lead you to shelter.” 

She told him why she had came here, and of the fear 
of the Indians, 

He smiled kindly and took her hand. She yielded it 
with childlike faith, for she felt she could trust this 
Min, 

“My daughter has sought very 4 ciserons shelter,” 
he said, after listening to “her ex planation. “You did: 
‘not know the Indisn when in search of a fugitive 
first searches such thickets.” 

She confessed to her ignorance, but said she could 
rely firmly on him, 

“You will not misplace your confidence. You can 
find no one more used to these forests and.the surround. 
ing mountains thim 1.” 

With his large: brown hand gently closed round her 
small delicate one, he. Ied her out of the thicket by a 
different way than she had entered it, 

After an hour’s walk-they had emerged from the wood 
and began to ascend the mountain. 

They had aseended but a. short distance when the 
hunter turned off on a smaller path and they came be- 
fore the mouth of a small cave or den that descended 
into the rocks. .. 

The hunter was about to enter but Rebecca shrank 
back, She soon advanced however under the hunter’s 
coaxing. 

“You have nothing to fear,” he said, as she at last 
became reassurred. “The den contains nobody more 
dangerous than my faithful Carlo. He will not hurt 
you, but willrather prove an eleienk guard,” 

_ He again took her hand and she yielded. The huater 
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led the way carrying a torch, while the gen'le girl fol- 
lowed. 

She supposed by tie hunter’s words that Carlo was a 
fierce dog. What was her surprise to find him an enors 
mous grizzley bear, He was sitting on his haunches as 
the two cutered. 

On noticing the girlhe came toward her with a men- 
acing aspect. 

“Lic down, Carlo, lie down,” an the hunter. “ For 
shame on you old boy, that you should join ruffians and 
redskins on an attack on a defenseless girl.” 

Rebecca had given him a full narrative of her former 
adventures, 

The bear mercly replied by a growl to the hunter, 
and laid himself down on the ground to sleep. The 
hunter very composcdly took a seat on the bear's. back. 
He told the girl to do likewise, but she refused trem- 
blingly. 

Well, I can hardly blame you,” said the hunter, 
“Many 2 man would shrink from it as well as you.” 

He took his thick hunter’s frock from him and laid it 
on the ground. 

“There,” he said, “lie on that. You look worn-and 
weary and you sadly necd rest. So,lie down and sleep, 
while Carlo und I faithfully keep guard.” 

He looked too noble to do harm and she trusted him. 
Feeling as safe as if her father was in the hunter’s place, 
she lay on the hard bed and soundly slept. 

The hours passed on and the girl and the bear seemed 
to sleep in unison. But the hunter remained awake, 
Not for 2 moment did he close his eyes or show the 
least sign of fatigue. 

But at last. the first peep of morning appeared, A 
faint. streak of light forced itself into the cave, 

The hunter bent oyer the slecping form of the girl, 
and gized intently at her features, 


She was still sleeping calmly, and a smile played about. 


her mouth that seemed angelic, : 

“Poor girl, she is dreaming of happier times,” said 
the tin -', sidly. “How strange is providence, ‘that it 
oftimcs permits the weak to encounter such perils, 
while the strong pass their days in p-ace,” 

He tenderly stroked the fair hair that clustered, on, 
her head and covered her neck, There was. but the, 


en ind look of a father on his face ag he did go, : 


t 
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“She has led a strange life,and I am to blame,” he 
continucd. ‘Oh, why ‘did Inot take her on that fatal 
night? Why did I not claim her then, and bestow on 
her the love of a father? My lite would have been bet- 
ter; bers would have been safer and happier. But no 
doubt Kineslcy has been good to her.” 

She stirred in her sleep and he ceased speaking, 
When she became still, he proceeded: 

“She bears a strong resemblance to her mother, as I 
first saw her. The samesweet face; the same beautiful 
form, Will she ever fall so low as her mother had? 
Who can tell? Under the same temptations would she 
still maintain her purity? dX 

“But it?s my duty to see she does not tall. Yes, [am 
resolved. I will no more watch over ber in secret, but 
unfold inyself to her, and claim the office that Heaven 
designed me to fill) Shall I. do it now? Shall T wake 
her, and tell her of a father’s love, of a father’s protec— 
tion? Shall I tell her of the many days I have watched 
her? how Itraced her through her preils?. Shall I tel: 
her, though invisible to men, and by them called a 
spirit, I still retain the human flesh and blood? I can 
still fecl the beat of the human heart. 

He considered. He scemed resolved. He laid his 
hand onthe girl’s arm and was about to wake her. A 
suspicion flashed across his brain that was plainly re— 
flected on his face. The look of suspicion was followed 
by a look of pain. He covered his face with his hands 
and moaned bitterly. . 

“No, no,I cannot tell her. Iwill not tell her. She 
looks smiling and sweet. She bears the form of an 
angel, but the spirit of her mother may lurk beneath that 
lovely shape. Vd bea fool, a mad, brainless fool, to 
trust her; she’d betray me. She looks incapable of the 
deed,’ I know, as she lies there so sweetly, but how did 


¢ her mother lock an bour betore she brought the officers 


of justice to my room? Avaunt! avaunt! I say, every’ 
thought of good! Comeand bring me your help, ye 
evil powers who have so long sustained me. I feel as if 
the treacherous spirit of her mother now lies sleeping 
with her. The curse that I have so long revoked I now, 
renew. Qn every offspring of that accursed union; on 
my children both, whom once I so dearly loved may dex 
struction fall, I go from this cave, and every thought 
of good dies within me. Tl forsake her, Pll leave her 


to the mercics of this terrible brute.” 


=. is 
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He rushed from the den and ranalong the path that 
led from the mountain. He gained the wood, and here 
he slackened his pace. The expression of his featuris 
seemed to change from anger to that of mingled horror 
and pity. Heturned and -retraced his teps toward the 
dea. He had advanced many yards when he again stop- 
ped, and his brain seemed racked witha a terrible ir. 

resolution. At last he once more seemed resolved in 
his former resolution, and he bent his footsteps once 
more from the den. 

“T cannot go back,” he said, remorsefully. ‘The brute 
has awakened by this time. I would only behold 
another act in. the tragedy.” 

In bis imagination, he saw the beast, now aroused, 
tear the body of the girl limb from limb, anc he closed 
his cy.s, as ifthe sight was really visible, and he would 
shut it out. 

“My child! my child! my poor innocent child!” he 

moaned, as he 1an toward the woods at arapid paee, ag’ 
if fleeing from the horror, 
. The sun rose higher and higher, and ushered in 
another day. The faint streak of light in the cave in- 
creased and warmed the face of the sleeping girl, It 
played around her closed eyelids and she awoke. 

With her awakening came the whole recollection of 
the previous night. She looked for the inter, but he 
was gone. The bear still remained, to her horror, 

H.d the hunter deceived her?. Had he decoved her 
into this den only to be devoured by this ferocious 
beast? The act was inhuman, She could not believe 
it. She remembered his conduct when the panther had 
attacked her, and she would not believe it. The hunter 
had gone to procure food. He would soon return, His 
looks were too merciful to seek her life. 

For ashort time she waited patiently. “She lay very 
still fearing the least move on her part would awaken 
the brute. Strange to say the brute did not wake. Had 
the hunter drugged him before retiring ? She believed 
he had. 

But suppose he should awake, T :en there would be 
no help for her. She remembered how ferociously he 
had advanced on her the nignt before when she had 
first entered the den. At aiy sisk she determined to 
escape. With Heayen’s help she would noiselessly creep 


OOS Spy 


out and try to gain some of the high-roads where she _ 


might meet friends, 
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She advanced to the mouth of the cave, not daring te 
look back. She advanced but another step and she knew 
she was lust. A terrible growl shook the cave behind 
her and she heard the heavy pattering of the feet of the 
grizzly bear. : 

Desperation lent her strength. Fear lent her swift- 
ness. She ran as she never ran before, But useless, 
With rapid paces the bear gained on her. She dared 
not look back but she heard his growl close behind her, 
She was lost. Shethrew up her arms in despair. The 
beast scizcd her dress and kept her back. He had _ risen 
on his, haunches and now clasped her frail body in his 
powerful arms. 

The loud cry of many voices—the fierce yell pecullar 
to the American savage—and the discharge of several 
fire arms. The bear relaxed his hold and fell—the blood - 
running from him in many places. The girl had fainted 
with tright, and was now unconscious of what was 
happening. 

it was theIndians who had saved her life this time. 
The same she had escaped from the previous night. The 
fierce tribe of the Apaches. 

_ Their chief was with them. His name was Kinyo 

lake, He looked on the fair girl who had fainted, and 
his looks forewarned evil to her. There was too amor- 
ous an expression in his eye. 

_ Rebecea soon revived, and reviving, found herself again 
in the hands of her. dreaded captors. Her fear was now 
heightened. Before the chicf’s manner towards her was 
fierce ; then she feared death in a horrible form. Now 
it was too kind and gentle to be in keeping with his 
character, and she feared something worse than death. 

The march wus again taken up. The Indians advan— 
ced in single file. Rebecca was not bound this time, 
but was guarded by the chief and another Indian who 
walked on-each side of her. 

They were on their way to join their companions who 
had remained at the fires they had built the night be—- 
fore. The encampment lay at not a great distance from 
the spot whcre Rebecca was recaptured. 

The file of savages had descended irom the mountain 
and were passing through the woods. 

As.they passed through a dense thicket that Jay in 
their way, the vigilant eyes of the chief detected a 


moyeinent in some busbes near. He spoke a few words — | 


to his pedin and they moved in the direction of hap 
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_ bushes. They had no sooner done so when a man 
started trom the covert where he had been hiding and 

ran for his life—swaying his body as he ran to escape 
the bullets of his pursuers. 

The Indians pursued with ficrce yells that made the 
vld forest ring again. Several weapous were discharged 
without effect. Several more were discharged and ‘the 
form of the fying man wasseen to stop, ‘then totter, 
then fall. 

The Indians came upto him. He had been badly 
wounded, but not mortally. One of them took his knife 
and was proceeding to scalp him. The wounded man 
raised his hand and waved it before the Indian’s eyes, 
The savage felt a tremor creeping through his bones, 
-and shrank back in dismay. 

There was a consultation between the Indians. The 
Indian who would have scalped him called. him a de 
mon, and was in favor of letting him go. 

The others laughed at this, but no man among them 
had the courage to renew the scalping. - However, they 
lifted him trom the ground and conveyed him to their 
chief, 

Rebecca was still held by the chief and the other 
savage. Slicsaw the man start from the bushes and 
run, and she inwardly prayed he might escape. But 
when she saw the captors return with the wonnded 
man, she determined to plead with the chief, even at 
her own risk, in his behalf. 

As the captive drew near her, she lo«ked to see if she 
could recognize him. One glance, and she shrank back 
in astonishment and pity. The Indians had captured 
the huntcr who had so gallantly rescued -her the night 
before, and then su cruelly betrayed her to the mercics 
of that ferocious animal, the grizzly bear. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DEAD ALIVE. 


Ty a few days the camp of the Apaches wes reached, 

The hunter had been wounded severely, and he was 
allowed a tent by himsclf. The Indians half—»elieved 
he wasa demon, and tricd to conciliate him by this 
kindness for his wounds and capture, 

He had been lying in hig vent several ‘days. iis yet, 
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no. one had visited him but.an old squaw named Too- 
loo-so and the Indian doctor. .Too-loo-so would act 
as anurse when she did come, but her visits were not 
_very frequent. The hunter was greatly surprised, when 
the curtains of the tent were drawa aside and Rebecca 
Kingsley, the girl whom he had .so_ mercilessly left in 
the den alone with the bear, entered. 

The hunter had been. too "faint with loss of blood. at 
the time of his capture to recognize Rebecca, and he-did 
not. know she. was a prisoner with him, 

He started back with horror and, .shame.= as ‘she. cn- 
tered ; but no word of reproach did she utter : 

He was lying on some bearskingsin the back. part. of 
the tent. A rough three-legged stool that had been 
stolen somewhcre was standing near him. »Rebecca sat 
on this stool and spoke to the “wounded man, a 

“Tam sorry that this calamity has happened, yct I am 
glad Ihave an opportunity of slightly repaying the great 
good you have done me.’ 

The wounded man turned on his bed and groaned, 
but said nothing. 

Rebecea continued: 

“T have obtained permission to stay in. your fat and 
be your nurse. Dll stay by you, and if you want. any-— 
thing it will be because I have not the powcr to obtain 
it for you.” 

“Alas!” said the sufferer, ‘I can take no kindness 
from your hands.” 

“Why not??? asked. the girl. “Iam sure you haye 
well earned. any kindness I can bestow.” 

The man returned. a groan. 

“But the cave. Iso cruclly deserted you.” 

“Oh, [never thought of that. Iam sure you did it 
for my goed, I supposed you had gone in quest of 
food.” 

“Suppose,” said theman, as he raised himself on his 
elbow and gazed earnestly. at her; “suppose | at was not 
my reason for leaving the cave. Suppose I+: il you that 
J decoyed you there ‘to seck your death, What if, in- 
stead of being your friend I was your bitterest. cnemy, 

What would ’ you. think of me then?” 

Rebecca bent her truthful, earnest eyes on him and 
answered in such a manner that~he could. not dots bt 
her. 

~ ‘Ifyou told me ‘this L would not believe TOU? » _ phe. 
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‘said, “TI can put- but one interpretation on your means 
‘ing. Your deed was.a noble and generous one, and no- 
one can persuade me the performer ‘of it was other than 
noble and gencrous. ” 

The hunter took her hand and held it as he spoke. 

““ Whatever my intentions have been, in the future they 
will never be other than intentions of kindness to you. 
I feel no peril. I can. endure could ever repay even the 
kind looks you have bestowed on me. You are too pure, 
too gentle, to be near one so vile ag I am. I pray you to 
leave me, and let me suffer in solitude these pains that 
heaven has so justly bestowed on me.” 

The girl still held his hand and smiled so sweety as 
she replied: “If I leave you now, may all hopes of 
heaven leave me forever.” That it would have taken 
no great stretch. of imagination on Bs part to have ima— 
gined her an angel. e | a 

Gibson and his confederates as not fare go well at 
first as Rebecca and the wounded hunter. Rebecca was 
favored, because the chief thought she would make him 
a good wife, and the chief wished to ingratiate himself 
in her favor. ‘he hunter was favored, because the In— 
dians thought he possessed inhuman ‘power, and they 
feared him, and wished also to gain hisfavor. But eo 
son and the others they neither loved nor feared, so 
they had to put up with indignities that were spared the 
other captives. 

Sut Gibson’s usual success. among wild, lawless men 
followed him here and it was-not jong before some of 
the chicfs discovered that .he was a remarkable young 
man, and would make a remarkable brave Indian war- 
rior, if he would only turn renegade. 

There was aconsultation held. among the chiefs, and 
it was decided to ask the young outlaw to become an 
Apache. 

So he was invited to the chieftain’s tent, and the 
question was put to him, He readily consented to be- 
come an Indian, and not only that, he soon induced the 
whole of his followers to become Indians. They made 
very presentable savages, when they put on the costume 
of the tribe—that is, all of them, with the exseption of 
Bodgers, Fred’s flesh went ereatly aguinst his appears 
‘ance, and one old Indian was moved to remark; 

“ Our brother too big; eat too big heap.” 


aU Fred’s personal appearance, pleased at least one of 
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the native inhabitants of that Indian village, This was. 
an Indian lady named Cow-os—cow—bow -us-cow. It was 
not her maiden name, but she had gained it on marrying 
Mr. Cow-os-Cow. Her husband got stubborn one night, 
and he determined he would not support his wife and 
children any longer, so he seized a kee of whisky and 
drank himself to death. Consequently, Mrs. Cow-os- 
cow became a widow, but being of a loving nature she 
soon tired of the weeds, and began an anxious search 
for another husband. 

Now, Mr. Cow-os-cow had been very lean and lank, 
and his spouse was weary of his style, so her heart 
yearned for a fat husband. Bodgerg was very fat. 
Lodgers pleased the lady’s taste. 

The lady was very attractive, though not very beauti 
ful. She was made very attractive by the profusion of 
gilt jewelry that adorned her person. She was not beau- 
tiful, because nature had not made herso. Her face 
wis round and very greasy-looking. Hcr body was 
rounder, and several fect longer thin her legs. Now this 
. was a decided deformity.’ Her nose was not delightfully 
aquiline, but a homely pug. Her eyes were fishy and 
her age was fitty. Still, in spite of these drawbacks Mr. 
Cow -os-cow’s widow aspired to the hand of the fleshy 
Bodgers. 

The widow had three children, but as they are unim-~ 
portant personages, I will not dcscribe them especially, 
as they possessed such remarkable names, Iam afraid I 
couid not spell them correctly. 

Mrs. Cow-os-cow gave a reception and Mr. Bodgers 
was invited. The unsuspicious Fred accepted the in- 
vitation. He came and was slightly surprised. He cx- 
pected the company would be composed of ladies and 
gentlemen. He found the ladies only. 

Fred was naturally bashful in the company of females, 
but on this occasion he was bound to do his duty as a 
man, sohe plucked up all the courage he possessed and 
entered the tent. He sat on the ground in the midst of 
the ladies. There were four ladies there beside the lady 
of the house. Mrs. Ketchum, Mrs. Dog-ersal, and Mrs. 
Sim~per-son, all widows, and Miss Dry—Beans, an old 
maiden who seemed to be the most amorous of the 
party. 

But they were all amorous enough, Fred soon found to 
his great discontent, Mrs. Cuw-os-cow had made a 
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‘gteat mistake when she invited these females, for inv 
five minutes they had all fallen in tove with Fred, and’ 
the gooU lady found she had four dangerous rivals. 

At first their passion was shown by amorous glances, 
Then poor Fred began to see that the ladies were 
twitching toward him.  Nenrer, nearer they came until 
he could feel their hearts panting against him on every 
side, The fatal moment came at last. The fair Miss 
Dry-beans could no longer restrain her passion, so shé 
threw her arms about Fred’s neck, and in a second ag 
it were her example was followed by the four widows, 

Now a man’sneck at the best is but a slender sur ace 
to rest four pair of arms. upon, and consequentiy the 
five ladics soon begin to quarrel for more room. The 
quiurrelling ied to scratching, and then Frederick Bod- 
gers, Esq., was in a particularly unpleasant predicament, 

But things soon assummed a still worse aspect if 
possible. The door of the tent opened and five stal- 
warth sivages entered, These were five blood relations 
of the five loving ladies, 

At the sight of Bodgers so lovingly surrounded, these 
gentlemen were filled with a terrible wrath. They said 
Bodgers intended to ruin the honor of their families, and 
they swore he should marry the whole of the five: fe~ 
mules on the spot, or dic the death he so justly merited. 
Fred had naturally a strong repugnance to dying, so he 
close the Ichst of the two evils, 

He consented to marry the five dirty, greasy squaws, 
ana when the shades. ot evening fell on that Indian vil- 
lage they found Fred Bodgers a man of numerous a rather 
family. : 

Thus was a poor weak mortal ensnared into the meshes 
of Ilymen, because he possessed a superabundance of 
- flesh. | 

Gibgon’s adventures were not quite so desperate. 
Though many of the Indian beauties had taken a lik 
ing to him, he was fur too stubborn, to take a l.king to 
them, but continued his attachment to Rebecca. Ag 
the wecks rolled onand he began to gain power in the 
tribe, he began to renew his power over her, 3 

In time the hunter recovered (thanks to Rebecea’s 
kind attentions) from his injuries, and was able ta walk ~ 
“about. The Indians oftered him the same privilege as 
had been offered. to the others of becoming oneof them, 
but be stoutly refused. He was still kept a prisoner, 


to 
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and consigned to such servile employment as helping 
the chief squaws with the cooking. 

One evening Rebecca was sitting in her tent with an 
old, wrinkled hag, who acted as her guardian, © 

Presently, the hag bent her scowling eyes on the 
young girl, and broke the silence, by exclaiming: 

“ To-night is the night the chief has set apart to know 
the wall of the white girl. ‘Will you be his wife? Igo 
to the chief. What answer shall he have?” 

Rebecca looked. firmly at the other ag she replied: 
“T will never be his wife.” 

“ But you don’t know the rest,” laughed the hag, bit~ 
terly. ‘“ Very easy it is to say, ‘I won’t be the chief wife,’ 
but remember, you must be either his wife or his mis- 
tress.” 

‘Never ! said the girl, firmly, but the hag could see 
the feeling of loathing creeping over her. “ I will never 
be either to him. I will die first.” 

“Ha! ha! ‘hal? laughed the old woman, and her 
teethless gums quivered with her fierce merriment. 
“You will die, ‘tis easily said, but not se easily per- 
formed. You will not be allowed to die. Kingolake 
will come and clasp you in his strong arms and bear 
you to his tent. Then though your body may shrink 
with your loathing, the stiong old man’s arms will be 
clasped about you. He will kiss and caress you, and 
you will remain ‘in his power as helpless ag an infant. 
Then I will laugh; oh how I will laugh, when I know 
another victim has been added to the list of the fair and 
beautiful who have been robbed of their honor.” 

But was there no plan for escape? Why was it that 
this savage old woman should so gloxt over the prospect,of 
her dishonor. Could she not soften her hard hearted 
gaoler and try to persuade her (the gaoler) to let her 
try. She could try. 

_ With many soft words, with many earnest entreaties, 
cid she try, but her cflorts were useless. 

The old hag seemed the more pleased the more she 
tried, and would often express her joy by narrating the 
horrors Rebecca would soon be compelled to en- 
counter. 

“What object?” at last cried the poor girl, in: her 
agony, “what oiject can you have in thus torturing me. 
IT have never done or said aught against you that I have 
any knowledge of, | | ) 
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“Tf by any deed, or word, or even thought, 1 have 
ever injured, pray ‘let me know, that here, on my kneces, 
Xmay pray you to pardon me,’ 

“What have you done?” cried the hag, as a terrible 
scowl overspread her featur's. “How can you ask when 
you belong to the white race, the born cnemies of alk 
the red men and women, but especially ol me,’ 

“Why.skould. they be your enemics?” inquired the 
gil. “What have you done, that they. should form so 
particular an enmity to you?” 

“What have I done?” shricked penrss as she raised 
her arms in her astonishment... “Hear her, ye furies. She 
tulksasifit-wasJ that i3:d done the injury., Girl, why 
don’t you ask what they have done?” 

“Hye the white m,n injured you?” asked. Rebecca. 

- “hasten, girl, and you shall hear how. they bave int 
jured m', and aftcr hearing my. story you will not so 
wonder that I gloat over your downfall. 

* You look in my face, and,, you see: the frightful 
wrinkled face of a hag. You look at my body and you 
callme witch. Sixty years ago, if you had seen me, 
you would have seen quite a different person. Then I 
was a beautiful Indian girl. 

“It happened about that. time a trader came to. our 
village with his wares to sell; He was a Frenchman. 
He was one of the most handsome men I had ever seen, 
and it-was said he was very wealthy, oe was attracted 
by the charms of my person, as I was by him, Ina 
‘word, we were soon Warmiy in love with each other, 
and at last he proposed that I should leave the home 
of the red man and go with him to the great city, where 
heiived. Hesaid he could not make me his wife till 
he had reached his home, but he swore solemnly he 
wouid when he had reached it. 

“Tconsented, and pag sinst the wish of my father and 
the whole of my race, I. forsook the land where I was 
bern, and the home th: at had ‘Sheltered me, and went 
with: the white man to his distant country. 

“We veachcd the city and he took mc to a beautiful 
house; which he said I was to call my own. It was situ- 


ated a short distance from the city, and was surrounded - 


by a garden which contained many pretty flowers. It 
was a beautiful home, and just such a one as lovers 


-~would have chosen. 


.. We lived here happily together but a short time. : 
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began to be frightened because ot his refusal w 
asked him to make me his wife, - ia bee 

“I reminded him, of his promise, but he would laugh, 
and $y, in j'st, there was plenty of time, Weeks and 
months rolled by, and still he refused, My danger in= 
creased every day, for I felt IT would soon become 4 
mother, , 2 

‘Before the first year had drawn to a close, I gaye 
birth to a child and my ruin was complete. : 

“One day, shortly atter the birth of my child, he came 
to me and kissed me, and said business would comprl 
his absence from me for a long time. For a month, o1 
may be more, he had to go back to the country where 
my father lived, and he asked me whether I had any 
word or any little presents for him to take to my friends. 
I told him I had none, but if they inquired for me-to 
tell them I was dead, for I never wished to see or hear 
of them again. 

‘fe answered me by a light laugh, and with another 
earess (which I repelled, I thank tleaven, I remember) 
he left me. 

“A month and more had come and gone, and still he 
cemenot. My suspicions were soon aroused and con— 
Armed. He had deserted me, and I and my poor, help- 
less babe were left in strangers’ land, friendless and 
penniless. 

“My revenge came at last. Thad resolved on wiping 
out my wrongs with his heart’s blood if ever again he 
crossed my path. The demon that has ever since pur- 
sucd me, placed him before me.and made mea murder- 
er. In an evil hour I met him as he walked the street, 
with a lady and two children. I afterwards discovered 
that the lady was his wife and the children were his 

own! 

- “1 followed them until they came to~a house where 
I supposs| they lived. J inquired of the neighbors whe 
they were, und of the relations existing between them. 
Vhen I determined to. track him down, and when the 
chance offered plunge my dagger into his heart, That 
night the chance cxume, I met him as he came from 
his house. Unseen by him, I slowly approached and 
droye my dagger to its hilt into his breast! 

“Twas not suspected at first, and a chance was offer- 
ed me to escape. To return to my tribe I dare not, bub — 
with my babe on my back after the fashion of my. peo- 


hen I 
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‘ple, and with the few dollars I had saved in my pock- 
et, I set out to reach some of the far distant tribes 
where Lwas unknown. : 
-“ Finally, I came to the tribe of Apaches, footsore 
and starving and they befriended me, andI have lived 
with them ever since. | glory in their°many victorics 
over the whites, and often do I curse that I was not 
horn «man, that I might accompany them on the war 
f 499 : 
path ! 
- The witch paused for breath, and ere she could again 
proceed, she was interrupted by the curtains of the 
tent being drawn aside and Kingo-lake entcring, The 
chicf had come to claim his bride. 

“Is the fair girl ready ?” said the shief, as he bent his 
amorous glance on the beautiful form of the young 
girl. “The hour has come for her to decide. Will she 
be the bride of the renowned Kin-go-lake ?” 

_ ** Never!” was the reply, in afirm yoice. “I will die 
first.” hays 

“The maiden is foolish,” said the chief; “she docs 
not consider the glory she should gain by such an al- 
~ fiance. Remember the great tribe over which I am 
chicf. Remember the comforts and luxurics that are 
within my tent, where I would make you mistress, Think 
of this before you decide.” 

“T have thought of them,” said Rebecca, “and J 

_ still refuse.” 
Thechief turned his tactics from persausion to force. 
He said; 
“Phen if you are stubborn you must be compelled to 
be my bride. I would rather you would marry me of 
your own free will, but as you reiuse I shall take you to 
my wigwam by force,” 

So saying, he advanced to the girl and lifted her frail 
body inhis arms. He pressed his rude lips to her gen- 
tle rosy ones »s he murmured many doating words, 
The girl struggled all hev miglit, but she was powerless 
in the firm grasp of the savage, and she was maddened 
by the many taunts and yells that the lag indulged 
herself in at the sight of Rebecea’s discomfiture, 

Kin-goslake carricd the gitt from the tent as casily as 
ifshe had been an infant, and was taking rapid paces 
toward his wigwam. Rebecea still strugei-d~ in his 

arms, but her citorts were useless and the chicf would 
but taunt herfor her pains, . re 
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At last the door of the wigwam isreached, The chief 
raises his hand to draw aside the curtain, and the girl 
feels she has lost all hope in this world, and that death 
would now be a welcome visitor to her, 

But sec, what is that dark torm that advances so 
silently behind them in the night. It 4is the figure ofa 
tall man, and in bis hand he held a long steel knife. By _ 
the tims the chief reaches the wigwam door, the figure is 
ginding close behind him, 

The Indian raises his right hand to draw aside the 
eurtein, and the figure raises his right. hand that holds 
the dangerous knife. 

The curtain is drawn, and in. an instant the steel is 
driven to the hilt into the Indian’s side. 

The chief relaxed his bold, and both he and the girl 
fellto the ground. ‘The Indian had received his death - 
blow, and breathed but afew minutes more, His face 
was drawn by pain into a horrible shape, and his open, 
staring, discolored eyeballs after life had left him were 
more than terrible to look upon. But he had received 
no more than his deserts, and such a fate should await 
all who would trample on youth and purity. 

It was the hunter who had again rescued the girl, and 
it was he who bent over her as she lay on the ground 
where she had fallen, and whispered, in a low, hurried 
tone: , 

“Up, up, we have no time to lose. If we’re discovered 
here, we dic.” 

. Rebecca rose mechanically and followed him. In her 
great bewilderment, she knew not what she was doing, 
or where she was. The hunter held her hand, and led 
her swiftly along the strect of the village. 

They had not gone far when they discovered a group 
of Indians advancing toward them. The hunter stop -» 
ped suddenly and whispered to Rebecca: 

“They must not sce us. Your dress is covered with 
the Indian’s blood, and it would instantly betray us. We 
will creep into this wigwam, where we may find 
safety.” . 

The wigwam alluded to stood at a little distance from 
the rest, and had been for some time unoccupied. The 
hunter and Hebecea erept into this, and. lay quite - 
still. 

They heard the Indians without laughing and shout _ 
ing, and eA grew. impatient. for them ae move. aways Fs 
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But there were no signs of their doing so, for they seemed 
bent on having a midnight frolic, and they had chosen 
the spot before the wigwam as their frolicking ground, 
At last the morning came, and with it came quiet, 

The hunter pecred cautiously without, then turning 
to Rebecca, he said: : 

“All-appears to be quict now, and I will go out and 
seck food. We must lic here quietly till night, then we 
May have a chance to escape.” 

He left the wigwam, and then as soon as he had gone 
_ Rebecca began to grow impatient for his return. There 
“was. something dreadful in staying: there alone, and 
knowing at any moment the indians might come in upon. 
her, and theneher death would be certain. The blood 
still remained upon her clothine, an immovable witness 
of the deed that had been perpetrated. 

- But the hunter did not return: Had he again deceiv- 
ed her as he had done once before. She couldnot think 
it, for she had brought herself to hold the hunter in 
almost the same relationship as she had held the mur— 
dered Kingsley. But the sun set, and the sun rose 
“again, and still the hunter did not return. 
- Pale with her dread, weak with her hunger, but 
driven to the act by her desperation the next morning, 
the girl left the wigwam in search of food, and reckless 
whether she was captured or not, 
_ She knew of a gentle—faced Indian woman, who dwelt 
in a wigwam not far distant. To this woman she dex 
termined to go and beg dor food to sustain her life. 
She approached the wigwam and drew aside the curs 
‘tain, expecting to surprise the Indian woman. But she 
did not. Onthe contrary, she was surprised herself, for 
instead of the Indian womin being there, the wigwam. 
was occupied by two white men and a girl. : 

However, emboldened by her necessity, she advanced 
nevertheless. One of the men suddenly started from his 

seat and uttered a cry of joy and recognition. One 
glance, and Rebecca recognized him. She threw hér 
arms towards heaven, then uttered a piercing scream 
anl fell to the ground. : 

Had the dead arisen from the grave. The man whose 
presence had produced such an effect on her was Kings< 
ley, the light house keeper, whom she had seen murdere 

ed two moaths before. 
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To explain this mystery, we must go back several 
montlis in tiis histury und introduce some more impore 
tant personages, ee 


CHAPTER VIL 


THE RESCUE. 


THe day wag fair, and the sea calm, and the good 
ship Proserpine went speedily on her journcy to the 
golden harbor of San Francisco, " 

Among the passengers who had gathered on the deck, 
wag an old gentleman of sixty winters or so, and his 
daughter, a fair sprightly girl of cighteen., 

The gentleman was rather stout, icshy and important, . 
One who was evidently well-to-do in the world, and 
proud of his riches. 

lis daughter was the very opposite of her father. In= 
deed she might have had some pride of dress as all 
women have, but other pride she had none, 

She was a very handsome girl; had dark glossy hair; 
laughing black cycs that secmed to say to every fcllow 
theysiw, “ wouldut you like to kiss me you rogue %” 
A white neck and shoulders that looked well in con— 
trast with ber dark hair and the dark dress’ that she 

Wore, * 
_ Thenshe had such a pretty pair ot arms ; arms that she 
evidently gloricd in, Jor she continually kept them un= 
covered: she was not selfish of thein however, for they 
were most constantly found entwined around the neck of 
some male biped—be he a relative or otherwise, 
| “What do you suppose was the cause of that red 
light, captain?” asked Mr. Brighter (for that was the 
old gentleman’s name), “Isthere a light house situated 
in that region ?” | 

“Why, papa,” asked his daughter, “didn't you see 
the light house? Itwas shown as plainas daylight.” 

“Then I must confcs3I was too scared to look atit.” 
said the old gentleman, “ but if there was a light house 
there, what in thunder was-the keeper about? What. 
did he mean by not lighting the lamp instead of Ictting 
us gail right on top of those confounded rocks? What. 
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did he mean, I say? Why, the manisa vil...” 

“Don't be too confident of that, my friend” said the. 
eaptiin, “Lam xequainted with the kecper ©. the light 
house. on the coast, and I know him to be an honest 
min, He has been so sick that he couldn’t light the 
lamp, or clse there has been foui play, and I strongly 
susp ct the latter is the cause, for theréis a gang of 
desperate men who live not far distant.” | 

The captain was here called away by some of the 
crew, and Mr. Righter and his daughter were again 
left alone. 

“Pa, pa!” said Julia, “what is this important busis 
ness about George Gibson that brings us away out here 
to California, I know you have told me half a dozen 
times, but really I remember none of it.” . 

‘“Yowre just like all the rest of the girls,” responded 
Mr, Righter, “‘Talk to you of dressing or other toms 
foolery, you're all ready cnough to listen; but the min. 
ute aiman opens his mouth on any us:ful subject, your 
ears are corked tighter than any demijohn.” 

“Come, come, papa,” said Julia, “ you are too harsh 
on.our sex. Butif you will tell me once more what this 
busincssis about, Pll promise faithfully to listen,” 

“ Then listen,” said her Pa, ‘and if you forget it this 
time I won’t buy you a new bonnet for a year; sce if I 
do. Know, then, obstinate girl, that George Gibson 
once had a mother.” 

“Texpect he had,” said Julia, saucily, ‘and a father 
too, perhaps. He could not well have done without 
them.” 

* Hush, my dear,” said her Pa, reproving her; ‘ what 
do you know about such matters at your age. Yes, 
George Gibson had a father, and a very quecr tather he 
was. His wife was once a beloved sister of mine. Poor 
girl,” he continued, as he wiped a tear irom h’s eye, 
“if she had married the man of my selection, instead of 
that miserable circus actor, she might have been living 
rete 

‘Yes, but pa, pal” esaid Julia, you do not explain 
this business about George Gibson.” 

* You sve George Gibson’s mother. had an uncle, 

“Well, this ancle was a rich old codger who lived in 
England, but he became naturally so disgusted with 
Englishmen that when he died he very sensibly willed 
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the whole of his fortune to his nearest female American 
relative, George Gibson’s mother.” 

“But, poor thing, she’s dead, so she wont get it, after 
es 

“Yes, I expect she’s dead,” said Mr. Righter, sorrow— 
fully; “at least, [ve not heard of her for over fifteen 
yeurs. But that brings me to George Gibson. The will 
said that it the nearest fem:le American relative was 
not living, tlfe fortune was to go to her oldest son, if he 
was living or if he had ever been born, and if he hadw’ t, 
the fortune was to go to the oldest daughter, if there 
war any. So, you see, George Gibson isthe proper heir 
to the fortune, and for that reason, I came on this expe- 
dition to hunt him up.” 

‘George never had any sister, had he- papa?” asked 
Julia. 

“Yes, my dear, he once ‘had a sister; but her mother. 
took her away one stormy day, and I have never seen 
either of them since.” : 

“It would be strange if both the mother and child 
should appear some ‘time unexpected, wouldn’t it, 
Papry, 

“Yes, my dear, very strange. But there goes the bell 
for supper. We must hurry. It is likely it is the last 
sup per we'll eat on this ship.” : 

So they went to supper, and the good ship went 
speeding on her Jeune) ’ 

* ** & * * 

It is a fine evening in Junc, 1849. The Proserpine 
had arrived in the noble harbor of San Francisco the 
night before, and a shabbily dressed young man of about 
twenty-two, who had a monopoly of the lighterage busi- 
ness of the port, is engaged with his scow landing her_ 
“passengers and their luggage. 

One ot his scows, which he personally commanded, had 
been drawn up to ‘the vessel’s side, and a long flight of 
steps had been lect down, on which the passengers were 
descending. 

“Now, my dear,” said an old gentleman on the ship 
to his daughter, who was preparing to descend to the 
scow, “be very careful, If I should lose you, it would 
be worse than if George Gibson lost his whole —for- 
tune,” 

“Oh, don’t bother your old brains about me,” said the 
young ‘lady saucily. .“I£I do fall overboard, I am sure » 
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‘my beauty would make every man on board of the ship 
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willingly jump over.to rescue me; so here I go, papa.” 
“And she did go; farther than she expected too, how- 


-ever.. She had no sooner got the words out of her 


mouth, than the swell of a small steamer passing by 


gave the scow a good shake, and that rocked the lad- 
derand then the young lady toppled overboard 

All was confusion on board of the steamer. 

The ladies screamed. The gentlemen yelled ; while 
the young lady’s pupa howled “save her! save her !” 
But he coulddo no more. Inthe days of his youth he 
had neglected swimming, and now he was powerless to 


rescue his daughter from the briny deep. 


Not so with the captain of the scow, however. That 
shabbily dressed gentleman, on witnessing the catass. 
trophe, merely indulged in «a prolonged whistic, dashed 
his hat to the deck, and then sprang overboard to the 
rescue. 

It was not so easy a thing to accomplish however. . A 
drowning cat in the water is frantic enough, but a woman 


~ is far worse. So the shabbily dressed captain found as 


he grasped the drowning young lady, and she seized 
him tightly by the neck drawing him too under the 


water. ‘ihings at last had arrived at their climax. The 
young lady was struggling harder than ever, and the 


young man seemed to be losing the power to keep them 
afloat. Every body expected the next minute to see both 


- of them sink in the treacherous water, and still none of- 
fered to go to theirrescue, for all knew the danger and 


none had the courage to attempt it, 
But sce, unobserved by the passengers, a small skiff” 
is approaching the drowning persons, A wild wizard 
looking figure is seated in it, and skillfully handling the - 
small feather—like oars. . 
Nearer, nearer comes the skiff, but its ghastly occu: ° 


pant must pull stronger or the drowning persons will 


- them into his boat. 


sink beyond-his grasp. See the youve man scecms to- 
have given up all hope, and is stretching his arms to- 
wards the vessel as if imploring help; ceases struggiing © 
and prepares to sink forever. 

But he don’t sink. The skiff has now reached the 
spot, andthe wizard-like figure bending over the side, , 
firmly grasps each of the drowning persons and. pulls: 
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CHAPTER WIT. 


A GLANCE AT THE PAST, AND A PEEP INTO THE FUTURE. 


“Wein, well,” said Mr. Brighter, when he and 
his daughter were comfortably established in their 
hotel in San Francisco, and Julia had quite recovered 
from the shock of falling into the water, ‘‘I always ex- 
pected this would happen some day or other. Girls will 
continue running into mischief or the water. But any- 
how it will learn you a lesson, Julia, never despise your 
dear papa, when he tells you to beware of danger.” __ 

“I did not despise your warning papa,’ answered 
Julia. ‘As it was, one joyful circumstance arose from 
the adventure.” 

‘* Whatwas that ?’ inquired her papa. 

“Why, T allude to that handsome young man that rea 
ened me from the water.” 

“Yes, he was handsome,” remarked her papa sarcas- 
tically. ‘‘ Why, my dear, on the honor of a gentleman 
Icounted ten of lis toes visible through thé uppers of 
his boots.” 

“What of that, papa? Cannot a man be handsome 
without having to support halt a dozen tailors and shoe— 
makers?” asked his dunghter. ‘Now 1 consider my-— 
myself a judge of manly beauty, and I consider thas — 
young man a very good species of it.” 

* No, no, daughter, you are entirely wrong in your 
ideas of manly beauty,” said her father, drawing himself 
proudly up; ‘now ifthat young man hud been more of 
my build, if be had more capacity to hold food about 
him, youmight have come nearer the mark, Ag itis I 
maintain that he is not at al] handsome.” 

“Well, ifhe isnot handsome, he is at least brave, and — 
if hell have me X intend to marry him,” 

Her papa could not speak at first, he was so completely 
taken aback by astonishment, At last hs recovered by 
degrees, then indulged in a whistle, then exclaimed, as 
he icll back on the sofa, completely overcome: 

© “What did you say ?” 

“I said I was going to ask him to marry me,” said his 
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daughter; laughing at his surprise.‘ You don’t expect 
T intend to live a marden all-my lifes do you?” 
“But—you—-would’nt--marry—snch—a—ragecd—ya- 
gabond lias that!” exclaimed Mr. Righter, solemnly em- 
ph: isising every syllable, 
© T don’t remember him as a vagabond, paps,” an- 


swered his daughter, spiritedly. “Ican only tiink of 


him as the gallant young dellow, who jumped into the 
Water to rescue me, while the "rest of you ninnics res 
mained motionless with terror.” 

* But, my dear,” said her pa, “ while you are praising 
the brive, why don’t you mention that eccentric indivi- 
duil in the skiff? But for him both of you wouid 
have been drowned.” 

*Tam very thankful to him, indced, papa, but I am 
sure I wouldn't like to marry him, evenif he madea 
prictice of rescuing me every day of his life. Helook- 
ed more like a demon than a man,” 

“ Yes, my dear, he was a very odd-looking individual, 
but the oddest of all was tho strange mannet in which 
he dis ‘pp: sured,” said Mr. Righter. 

* While we were carrying ‘you back to the vesscl, from 
theskiff, as you lay unconscious, the man or demon whic he 
ever he was, just pulled one or two rapid strokes with 
hig oars, and before 1 person could exclaim John Robins 
son! both he and the skiff had disappeared. However, 
We are very thankful to bim, whocver he was, and if he 
ever shows his face to me he shall be richly rewarded,” 

* Now, my daughter,” continued the old gentleman, 
as he prepared to leave the room, “ Thope you can make 
yours If*comfortable for a few miautes, for 1 want to 
go out and make some inquiries respecting the where-+ 


Abouts of George Gibson.” 


The old gentleman hid not left the room long whea 
Julia heard a gentle tap at ‘the door. She was greatly 
surprised, on answering, to find her rescuer standing 
there. 

There was a great alteration in his appearance. His 
Shabby dress hud disappeared, Now he was arrayed ia 
a suit of rich cloth, cut in the latest fashion. 

The. young persons. appvared very glad to meet 
agin, 

ote bestowed such an earnest glance on Julia that the 
young lady blushed for a moment, 

“You must not. blame me for not sending a servant te 
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“ announce my visit, he said, “for it was 3 not my- fault, 1 A 
could not find a servant anywhere, by 

Julia replied that he was welcome: It did not matter 
in what mann:r he made his visit. 

He came in the room, and, at her request, seated hims 
self on the sofa. 

She sat beside him, and turning toward him in hex 

attractive way, was the first to begin the conversa= 
tion. 

“Tam sorry I occasioned you so much trouble,” she 
remarked. “I hope you did not catch cold by your ad- 
venture the other day.” 

Ife laughed gaily, and replied: 

“Oh, no; the water seems to agree with gentlemen of 
my cr: aft.” 

“But not in such large doses, perhaps.” 

“T do not mind the quantity of the dose, if there is 
such a large sugar-plum with it as the rescuing of a 
pretty eirl,” 

She smiled sweetly, and looked at the carpet. ~ 

“You are flattering, I must confess.” 

‘Not in the least,’’ he replicd, gallantly; “but of course 
you are so used to praises from all men ‘that you regard 
the whole of it as flattery. I assure ‘you Tam ae 
sincere.” 

Shefelt sure of it, but she did not say so. 

“Are yousure you do not say the same to every lady 
you mect?” 

““T must admit I do say sumeth ing like it to the really 
pretty ones.” 

Julia did not like this so well. She would rather 
he had admitted her to be one of the choice exceptions. 
So she changed the conversation. 

“That is a i confidence, and IT suppose I should keep it 
in secret, or you may fall out of favor with the ladies. 
Your honesty is to your merit though.” 

“But there is'one confidence you have not confided to 
me yet,’ she continued. 

He looked interested, and asked: 

“What is that?” 

“You haye not told me your name yet.” 

“Pray pardon my remissness,” he said laughingly. we! 
had no intention of keeping it a secret. My name is 
George Brainard.” aD 
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“A very pretty name. I suppose you know mine, so 
there is no need of telling it to you.” 

"He replied that there was not, as he was so happy as 
to know her name, 

* You have complimented me on my honesty,” he said. 
“T hope you include my truth as well.” 

“IT came here to answer an advertisement, but I was 
embarrassed in delivering it.” 

Both of them laughed heartily at this. 

“You can’t mean you came to answer the advertise. 
ment in reference to George Gibson ?” 

“I did,” was the reply. 

‘** Are you acquainted with George 2” 

“Slightly.” 

This reply was given in rather an indifferent voice, as 
if the speaker did not set much value on the acquaint— 
“ANCC, 

“Then, perhaps you are a Philadelphian? George is 
from Philadelphia.” 

* No, I-came from Ohio.” 

“Purdon my curiosity,” she said. ‘ Blo did you 
ameet him ?”? 

“I first met him while in the army in 1 Mentos Thad 
enlisted in an Ohio regiment. George belonged to a 
Pennsylvania one. By some circumstance he was trans- 
ferred to our regiment, and put in the company of 
svhich I was an officer.’ 

“Then you became friends together ?” 

He seemed to hesitate for a ‘moment, but presently 
replied, 

“No, we never formed a very close friendship. A 
disagreeable circumstance occurred in the City 0 Mexi- 
co, a short time after the war, that will ever preclude us 
from being friends.” 

He looked as if he would rather say no more on the 
subject., Julia noticed it and kindly, changed the con - 
vers ution, 

The old gentleman soon returned, and bowed politely 
on seeing a well dress:d stranger engaged with his 
daughter, and begged pardon for interrupting them. 

“‘Yoa should rather. beg pardon,’ said Julia, “ for not 
offsring him thanks in my ; behalf,” 

4 Why should I thank the gentleman,” he asked blunt- 
ly. “Iam not aware that he lias ever done any service 
to either you or J.” 
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The young peoplo raised a shout at this, and the old ~ 
gentleman looking very perplexed, inquired what they 
meant. ies 

“Why, don’t you recognize him?” inguired Julia, 
“this is the same gentlemanthat rescued me.” 

You can’t make me believe that,” said Mr, Tighter, 
“for that chap had the qucerest pair of boots that was 
ever made.” 

George was about to explain what made the change in 
lvis appearance, when all pirties were interrupted by a 
servant who came to announce that a visitor wished to 
see Mr. Righter. 

“Show him up, show him up,” said that gentleman, 
then added as the servant disappeared, “ muybe it is 
somebody who knows of the whereabouts of Gcorge 
Gibson.” 

‘You necdn’t go very far if you wish to gain that 
information,” said George Brainard, “ for to tell you of 
George Gibson was my business here.” 

“TY heard you wished information of George Gibson, 
and as I know of his whereabouts I came to tell you.” — 

“ Well, sir, where does George live ?”? 

“ About one hundred miles from here.” 

The speaker wasnot George Brainard; as the reader 
may suppose, but a rather odd looking personage, who 
had just entered the rvom, unnoticed by any of them.  . 

As Isaid, he was an odd-looking personage, Odd, 
not only in his dress, but in his features, He appeared 
to be a-pedlar, for on one of his arms he carried one of 
those large baskets, usually carried by that class of per- 
sons, | | 

The general appearance of his features denoted a man 
cunning as the fox and brave as the lion. A man evi- 
dently used to perils, and one on whom danger of the 
worst description could make no. strong impression. 

“ About one hundred miles from here,” he repeated, 
as the others continued to gaze at him wondcr-struck, 

“And who in the mischief do you call yourself?” 
asked Mr. Righter recovering from his surprise. “You 
stalk into my room like some prowling ghost !? 

“The servant told me you were ready to receive me,” 
was the reply. 

“Oh,ho! you are the visitor, are you?’ said Mr. 
Righter astonished. “I thought some gentleman wes 
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waiting tosee me, I little expeeted it was a rigged ped-: 
har 

“« You are insulting,” said the stranger, © but 1 don’t 
mined that however. [have recived so my insults 
during my life that thoy have become a pleasure to mes” 

S»s ying, he placed achair in th middte of the floor 
and sitdown, Th nuisif not noticmg the others he 
took from his sample bisxet five lirge quit lottics 
filled with som: bluish liquor, and (it least it appeared - 
so to them) drank th: coatents of each, 

“Stop,stop, min{!]’siai Mr Righter, expocting to see 
the man drop dead at bis feet; “do you want to kul 
yourself?” 

‘Kill myself {haha hat?) ughed the othor; “thats 
but alsip. I drink twenty of those botilhs. of my 
diquor at every meul.” 

* Why, what in thunder do yon nill yours 16?” gasp ‘d— 


Mr. Righter, now thoroughly frightened, “ You aime 


*old horny toes,’ are you? 

* Sometimes 1 imagine I am,” sid the other, laughing 
ademonically at the fright of the others. Pcrhaps you 
will be more firmly convinced that I am when you see 
some of my performances ” 

Then without spernking another word, and while the 


others continued to gaze silently.at him, for. in their 


fright they were unible to speak, he moved near to the 
small grate, where a bright coal firs was burning, and 
seizing one of the reddest of the burning coals actually 
devoured it. 

The min demon then took a small vial from his 
pocket, filled with a bright red liquor and threw ths 
contents on the fire, which action soon turned every - 


“thing in the room to a reddish cust. Immediately 


after doing that, he took a neatly folded paper from 
his pocket, and threw it on the floor, where it began 
to writhe and twist like a p rson docs when in great 
ain, and finally began to advance, in which it was 
oined by all the chairs and tables. 

The red light burnt on brightly, and the room soon 
became likeone miss of flames. The letter, the cliairs, 
and the tables still kept up their infernal dance, while 
the living oceupants hid lost all sense of waking aad 
had sunk into a troubled sleep. But the red glare in 
the room and the infernal being whvu caused it still 
NN - 

“sceined before them. oa 
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Presently, however, the red color seemed to change 
toad ep grey, and the mysterious being begar to fade 
slowly before their ey‘s. 

Alter a time, everything but themselves and the mass 
of gray had disappeared, and then a picture began to 
form—a picture that was encased between the musses 
of gray vapor. 

It was a picture of a plainly furnished room-—or 
rather it was so plain it seemed more like the room it- 
self than a picture of it. The room had two occupants, 
a mun and a young girl, who seemed to be sitting vi iy 
lovingly together. Presently there was a third figure 
entered the room, This was aman in a red shirt, vho 
wore a mask, and who held a long dagger in his hand, 
This man advanced stealthily to the other, and while the 
other was convirsing with the girl he plunged his dag- 
ger decp into his breast. 

The first man then falls mortally wounded, while the 
girl utters a picrcing scream, and the mask falls irom 


the face of the intruder, and discovers the murderer to 


be George Gibson. 

The picture and the clouds then both disappeared 
and Mr. Righter and the others awoke. ‘ 

There were no traces of what had occurred. The 
peddler had disappeared. The room looked the same 
as it had ever looked. The chairs and tables were in 
their places, and the astonished persons were beginning 
to think they all had had a ridiculous dream when they 
discovered the neatly folded paper that had been in- 
dulging ina dance still lying on the centre of the floor. 


CHAPTER IX. 


\THE STORY OF THE PAST. 


Gtorer BRAINARD was the first to recover his senses. 
He picked the letter from the floor and read it aloud, 

It was written in a plain, neat hand, and read as tol- 
lows; . 
“Henry Kingsley, the keeper or the Light House at 


H——, waa nearly murdez.d on the 10th instant, by- 


ae 


Pd 


My ea 
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George Gibson, a desperado from the Eastern States, 
Gibson escaped to the moantains, but was afterwards 
cuptured by aband ot Indians. Kingsley’s daughter, 
whom Gibson abducted on the night of the murder, was 

also made captive by the [ndians, “You have asked for 
- information. In my way I haye given it. You will 
learn more at Kingsley’s house.” 

This was all. . The letter bore no signature. 

“ Rathcr a curious letter,” remarked Mr. Righter. “T 
don’t believe a word of it.” 

“Whatt after all you have seen, papa?’ asked Julia. 
“I could believe anything after that right.” 

“Tam afraid the lettcr speaks truc,” said George 
Brainard. “I believe Gibson could be guilty of the 
eermme, and ——” 

“What, what !” cried Mr. Righter, in alarm; “ this 
wilt never, never do, Are you aware, sir, that Gerrge 
Gibson is my nephew ?” 

“T would not alter my opinion. if he was my own 
brother.” was the respnse. “I would still believe him 
capable of the crime. Poor girl! poor girl! !” 

George had begun to pice the room as in great agony. 
Mr. Righter gazed at him a moment in great astonish- 
ment, then exclaimed: 

“What do you mean by poor gir!, I should like to 
know? You had better svy ‘ poor old: man,’ Iam sure 
I have George’s interests far more at heart than Julia 
has.” 

“IT was not speaking of Julia,” was the reply. ‘I was 
speaking of the poor girl mentioned in the letter.” 

“Well, you need not take on sv about it, I am sure, 
youne main, You are not acquainted wi h the lady, 
Whit are her troubles to you ?” ( 

“What are her troubles tome? Her troubles are my 
troubks. What injures her injures me. When her life 
ceases, IJ pray heaven mine may cease ‘also. The words 
of the poct would well apply to us: 


Two lives that are forever joined, 
Two hearts that beat as one.”’ 


Mr. Brainard,” said the old man, “I wish to speak to 
you in private—please follow this way.” They entered 
the adjoining room, and the old man loeked the door, on 
which they entered and drew two chairs to the window 
_ of theroom furthest from it, and began: 
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“By your conversation this evening I gather that you 
ace intimate terms with this Kingsley and his daugh- 
ter.” 

“Tam; and I hope some day to beon still more 
intimate terms,” 


*Do you know anything of the former history of 


either of them ?” 

“TI do not. At least my knowledge does not extend 
over the spice of five years.” 

* You do not know anything of Kingsley’s wife. Is 
she still living ?” 

‘No; I believe she is long since dend, but there is 
some mystery connected about her. I have often ins 


quired ‘about the ‘date and manncr of her death but I 


can get no sutistactory onswer.” 


“You mentioned Kingsley being. engaged as a me- 


ehanic while living in New York. Do you know what 
wis his trade ?” 

‘He was a plasterer.” 

Mr, Righter seemed cngred for a few moments in 
dcep refl ction, At list h std’ 

“Te must be the same, 

George by this time thought it was bis turn to puta 
few questions, so he seid; 

“By thes: quest ons Temded to think you have had 
some acquaint nee with My Kingsicy.” 

Th: old gentleman hesitated a momest Lifore  an- 
awerene, 

Ves Joan pitty tecrtein 6 T aawe nee of this 
Kingsley before, but Eeunnot sey TP lave roth p: rsonally 
aequaimted, forDhive nvr sen him (7s 1 know of 
in iny life. There ig » story cOrmected wita a reir lives,” 

Gorge looked, as if he would like to hear it, and 
the old ¢ ntleman continued ; . 

‘“ LTdon't know:s FT ought to tell you. You are a 
stranger to me and of course have no right to pry into 


f. mily secrets ; hut then you secm to’ be one of the King- 


sley family (or at least. you intend to be) and they areas 
deeply concern: d us me, So LE will tell it.” 

Tan turning ‘oG@ orge confidentially, he continued ; 

“Som: twenty years ago, 1 had an only sister, w ho 
was niirried to A man I dagliked. I opposed the mar— 
ring, but it was consummated, T opposed my sists 
living with her husband, bat-she continued to live with 
him. My cfiurts to part them were futile, but a circum 
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stance occurred that was more powerful than anything 
Tcould do or siy.” | 

“What was this circumstance ?” 

“A disclosure of a murder.” * 

“ Murder !” George opened his eyes at their widest, and 
his eurs were strained to their farthest extent of hears 
ing, while his face assumed an expression of intense cu~ 
riosity. What a charm that word “ murder,” or any- 
thing connected with it has on poor humanity. 

“Yes, murder; and with it commences my story. My 
sister before her marriage was a very charming person, 
and poss:ssed many traits of physical beauty. She knew 
‘she was beautiful and she was proud of it. Her position 
in society was that ofa flirt and of course she had 
many admirers. James Gibson who aftcrwards married 
her was one of these. Another was a doctor, at that 
time quite celebrated as a physician, and for his armours 
among the other sex. His name was Layman, and he 
was a married man. 

* As time went on Gibson was married to her, and he 
‘took her to his home. [Je made his living by perform= 
ing in the circus, and at other places of public amuse—- 
ment, 

‘He was what is popularly called a conjurer. I have 
stated that I did not like him. Ishould have said that 
I did not like his profession. I was not well enough 
acquainted with the man to form either an attachment 
ora dislike to him.” 

“Was ithe who committed the murder ?” : 

“ Pray, don’t bein a hurry, [ll reach the muider in 
time. After the marriage had been consnmmuated, and 
they had retired to their new home, the other suitor, the 
marricd one, Dr. Laymen, still continued to visit the 
bride: 

“Of course the husband remonstrated, but his remons 
strances were ef no avail. The doctor continued his 
Visits and it seon occasioned scandal. But at last he 
could come no more. On acold night one December, 
he wastound dead on the sidewalk. He had been mur- 
dered while returning from a visit to some patients.” 

* Was Gibson suspected of the murder 2’ 

“ He was not. It was was well known that he was 
absent from the city at that time, so no suspicions were 
aroused. And it was several years before the murderer 
‘disclosed himself. Then it was knowa that Gibson had 
done the deed, » 


ta 
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“Did he confess 2” 


“He did. He made a confession, but not to the mag—. 


istrate. The murder harrassed himso that he could 
no longer keep it a secret. He wished another person 
to share the dreadful secret with him. In an evil 
. hour for himself he chose his wife as that person. At 
first she seemed to pity him and _ share the confidence. 
Butshe was a deceitful creature. At the very moment 
when he thought he could most trust her, she adn itted 
the officers of justice to his private room and betrayed 
him. 

“ Was he captured 2” 

“No, it was here his profession ‘aided him. Besides 
being a conjuror, he was a celebrated gymnast. The 
room where he slept was three story above the ground. 
This jump to nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of 
a thousand, would have been instant death. Gibson was 
the thousandth man, and he periormed the jump in safes 
ty and so escaped.” 

“T understood you to say Gibson was absent on the 
night of the murder ?” 

“T should have said, he was supposed to be absent.” 
After the confession, witnesses were found who had seen 
him in the city that night, but for some reasons had not 
told it.” 

“Have you ever heard of Gibson since his esca pe 2” 

“ Never,” answered the old gentleman; thcre were 
many surmises as to where he had gone, but no correct 
ones. Some supposed he had gone to Italy and there 
joined the Brigands, while others supposed he had 
sought the mountain fastnesses of his own country.” 

“And what became of your sister, Gibson’s wife 2?’ 

“Tt is there the history comes in which may deeply 
concern you and the Kingsley family. But listen, I hear 
Julia xpproaching the door. I have reasons why she 
should hearnone of this conversation. Wait till another 
opportunity and Pll explain all,” . 

Julia was admitted, and it was decided that the three 
of them should start for Kingsley’s light house. 

It was a long distance from San Francisco to the light 
house, and as the journey had to be performed by the 
tedious method of the old connestoga WR OUR it took 
many days to accomplish it. 

At last the destination was reached. 


They immediately sojourned to the light house. They 


half doubted the contents of the letter, and phe were 
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surprised to behold the condition of the keeper, as he 
came to the door when they knocked. He was not 
dead ‘indeed, but the marks of his wounds were still 
there. His face was bound up with cloths, and his body 
showed many signs of ill usage. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE BURNING HOUSE. 


W5HEN the villains left the light house with their fair 

captive, they supposed the keeper was quite dead. They 
were mistaken. 
. He became conscious after a while, and during many 
days was ministered to by some unknown friend, who 
bandaged his wound, brought him food, books, etc., 
when until visited by George Brainard and his two 
companions, as described in the preceding chapter, he 
was able to take care of himself. 

George* Brainard listened with horror to the light- 
house keeper’s account of his encounter with the would- 
be murderer. 

He enquired eagerly concerning the abduction of Re- 
becca, but on this head old Kingsley could give him no 
satisfaction, as he was lying senseless on the floor when 
the girl was forced away. 

“One thing is certain,” said Mr. Righter, after he 
bad heard the narration, “you have had a marvellous 
escape. You owe your life to the mysterious chap 
with the victuals, whoever he was. He seems to be as 
mysterious as the pedlar that visited us and set us on 
your track.” 

Mr. Kingsley inquired what he meant, and then fol- 
lowed along narration on the ;part of Mr. Righter of 
the events at the hotel that have already been de- 
scribed. 

“Tt is strange,” said Mr. Kingsley, after he had list— 
ened attentively. ‘‘Who can this mysterious being be, 
who has thus invisibly befriended me. By what you 
have told me, it seems he has more powers than usually 
fall to the lot of men. Some would call hima demon, 
but Iam more strongly inclined to term him. an 
angel.” . res 
“Well, he does not look like an angel, in spite of his 
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attempt to eat all the red-hot coals in the grate,” said 

Mr. Righter. “But don’t you think it would be better 
for you to leaye this piace, and go and live with some.of ~ 
four neighbors until you get well?” | 

“JT did think of doing so, but all my neighbors live at 
too great adistance. Besides the light—you know—the 
light.” 

“What's the matter with the heht?” 

“T mean the lightat the top. I consider it a sacred 
trust, and how many lives may have been perrilled while — 
I have been lying here sick.” 

“Perhaps your invisible friend who brought the 

- “victuals was so good as to light the lamp for you,” pros 
posed George Brainard. 

“T hope so,” responded Kingsley, “and I expect some 
day to find he has.” 

“ You need not trouble yourself about the light now,”. 
said Mr. Righter. “George, here, will stay and tend 
the light for you, while Julia—who is worth a dozen 
men—and I will accompany you to the nearcst neigh-. 
bors, whoever they may be.” 

After some consultation, this proposal was acted upon, - 
and Mr. Kingsley and the other two prepared ‘for their 
journey, while it was decided George Brainard should 
remain bebind and attend to the lamps. 

They were'soon on their journey, and pursued it with- 
out interruption until the evening twilightcsme on at 
the firmhouse of the Jackson’s, the nearest neighbors of 
Mr. Kingsley. Let us peep into the house, and what do — 
we see? ; ; 

There is Farmer Jackson himself, as strong and 
hearty at sixty-five as many are at half that age, sifting 
by his open fireside, and o n his left, half-leaning on him, 
sits his wife, twenty years? younger than he. She is 
short, stout, good-humored, and seldom idle, but when 
helping her lord 'to enjoy his smoke in‘the evening. 

here were four sisters gathered around that fire, and 
their ages were respectively twenty-three, nincteen, 
eighteen, and seventeen. Their nanxs were Laura, 
Lizzie, Carry, and Fanny. These sisters were cngaged in 
conversation. ; G 

Now, whioever heard of four pretty young ladies talke 
ing together five minutes and not alluding to the gentle- 
men? The thing is impossible. That delightful subjeet 
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_of matrimony will stalk in between their subjects, some- 
how or other. 

So it wasin this case. From talking of sausages, in 
an instant they turned to talk of jewelry, and from jew- 

-elry the conversation changed to matrimony. 

“Oh, the thing is certain,” said Lizzie, ‘she hag all 
the clothing prepare d, and the ring is already bought.” 
“Who beught the ring, I wonder,” inquired Fannie, 
the youngest sister, innocently. 

“Who bought the ring? Why, he did, ot course. 
You don’t expect the ladies to stand any expense. They 
have'trouble enough, I am sure, after they are marricd, 
without their standing the expense ot courtship.” 

“Tiizzie, Lizzie,” said their mother, reprovingly, to the 
daughter who had last spoke, “How can you talk 
80 ?” 

“Why, what have I said mother?” inguired Lizzie. 

“You said the women have all the trouble after mar- 
riage. It is no such thing. I have been a married 
woman new for twenty-five years, and I am willing. to 
swear in any witness-box what a happy life it: is. 
Trouble indeed,” continued the good lady, as, she rub- 

_bed her nose angrily, “that is the cry of the pretended 
reformers of our sex—old. maids. or eross-grained wid- 
ows, but never the good wivesof the country. Ask afy. 
of the experienced matrons who enjoy marriage the most, 
they or their husbands, and the answer will be, in every 

case: ‘They do.’” 

“Dear wife,” said the farmer, as he lovingly put his 
arm around her neck, ‘in almost everything E can agree 
with you, but in these scntiments Icannot. I can never 
be led to belicve that any hea could more tully realize 
the blessings of our union tha mine does, For many 
“years you have been my heart, my soul, my life. My 
every trouble has found .afull sympathy in your breast; 
and then these children, the fragile flowers that we have 
nursed till they rexched, the full richness. of the sum-— 
mer’s bloom, do not Lowe to you? My house, my lands, 

my, children, none of these could [have had if you had ~ 
not. taken pity on me twenty-five years ago, when 1 
came to your father’s louse and told you how solitary 
I was, and you--——” : bes 

Here Mrs. Juckson stepped her husband’s mouth with — 
her hand, and exclaimed, as her fice became diffused 
with the honest joy her heart felt: 


aq 
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“Oh, do stop, John; yeu’ll set the girls crazy. Th re. 
*bad enough now about the men without ua making 


them. worse.” 
The girls laughed heartily at this, and Lizzie said “I 


hope mother would not prevent us talicing about matrix ~ 


- mon 

ss es ” said her mother, “I would talk about any 
kind of money but that. Ever since it got noised about 
that John Brainard had asked Rebecca Kingsley to be 
his wife, you girls have talked of nothing but marriage | 
marriage! marriage !” 

Lizzie wasabout to reply to this, but her father inter- 
rupted her by holding his finger to his lips as a token of 
silence. 

“‘ Hush,” he said, “stop this clattera moment. — Is not 
that the sound of a wagon approaching the house ?” 

Mr. Jackson advanced to the porch, followed by his 
family, and they looked down the lane that led to the 
broad road. A wagon had entered the lane, and was 
now approaching the house. 

“Why, holloa,” shouted Mr. Jackson, as Kingsley got 
from the wagon and approached the house. ‘Where 
have you been hiding yourself for the last century, 
man ?”’ 

Then noticing the damaged condition of Kingsley’s 


. face, he continued. “I guess you've been having a se- 


vere toothache—-haven’t you ?” 

Kingsley gazed at him a moment in great astonish- 
ment, then recovering himself, he shouted, “Toothache! 
ve been getting mur irdered !” 

“Murdered!” echoed the farmer, and the word was 
echoed down to almost his latest descendant. 

“Yes, murdered,’’ sai@ Kingsley, as he advanced 
nearer. “Some villains have been trying to murder me, 
but what is worse, they have abducted my daughter.” 

““Abducted Rebecca!” shouted the former, and this 
was echoed as before. 

The family then gathered around him with all manner 
of questions, but he told them to be patient till he had 
brought his two friends into the house. 
Julia had already jumped from the wagon, and her 

father was-slowly following her, It was arranged that 
the wagoner should return to the light house and keep 
George Brainard company, so he turned his team around, 
and drove off again down the lane, 


> 
>. 


The whole party soon returned again to the Great 


Room, and Mr. Kingsley introduced his two friends to 
the family. 

The demand for information. still continuing, Mr. 
“Kingsley was compelled to accede to it and narrate his 


adventures. When he came to the abduction of Rebecca — 


he could not speak, for the tears that had welled up in 
his throat and choked him. 

These adventures led to a narrative by Mr. Righter, 
of what befel him at the hotel, with the pedlar, and of 
‘Julia’s and Brainard’s rescue from drowning by an equal 
mysterious person. 

“Do you know, papa,” said Julia, “ what I was think- 
ing of, when the pedlar was eating them red hot coals, 
and the chairs, table and yourself were cutting capers 
around me.” 

“Why, I suppose you were too frightened to think of 
anything at all.” 

“No; I was thinking what an ugly husband he would 
make. I was comparing him with our other guest.” 

There was a gencral shout at this, and Mr. Righter 
remarked: 

“T half-believe the girl. I do believe it would take 
some great danger to change any of their thoughts from 
men or marriage.” 

“Then what are we here for, if not to sek married?” 
asked Julia. “It is a good thing we do take to mar~ 
Yiage, for what would the men do if we didn’t?” - 

Julia was fully supported in her remarks upon mar- 


tinge by the rest of the girls. They formed a sort of / 


caucas and retired to one corner of the room, where they 
held a general consultation on weddings in general, and 


on Rebecca Kingsley’s wedding in particular. There 
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were many expressions of pity that Rebecca should be_ 


-carried off when in a few days she would have been a 
happy bride,and many exclamations of wonder what 
had become of her.’ Then the girls took out their several 
pocket-handkerchiefs and indulged in a good cry. Ab- 
use them as we will, the articles “girls” are the gentlest, 
sweetest, and the most tender—hearted creatures that 
were ever invented. 

The evening was passed rather agreeably at Jacksen’s 
by both family and guests. At ten o’clock old Kingsley 
and Righter were shown a garret room, and J nee found 
quarters with the girls of the house. 
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They had been in bed an hour or so, and Mr, Righter 
had sunk into arefreshing sleep, but Kingsley could 
not sleep, for his wounds pained him somewhat. He 
was lying awake, and his mind was_ harrassed Be sic, 
of the probable fate of Rebecca. 

Presently he thought he could smell smoke. Ina 
‘few moments he wasccrtain of it. Could’ the house be 
-on fire? 

He was on the point of getting from bed and ascer— 
taining, when he was startled by a loud shout in the 
yard. 

The noise was so great, it awakened all the inmates: 
of the house, 

“What onearth isthe matter?” cried Mr. Righter, 
jumping from the bed and following Kingsley to the 
window. 

“Indians is the matter,” niptied the other. “The house 
is surrounded by Indians. They have fired the house,. 
and in a few minutes we will be at their mercy. The 
whole lower part of the house is on fire.” 

“I can feel that, | sir” said Mr. Righter, who had some- 
whatrecovered. “This floor is getting like a hot iron. 
What are we to do?” 

“There is but one thing to be done,” said ” Kingsley. 
“We cannot remain here to be bunt, We muey trust 
our lives to the mercies of those Indians.” 

“But, how are we to get out?” asked the farmer. ** We 
cannot get cut by the lower part of the house, tor that 
is all ablaze; and a jump trom these bigh windows 
would be certain death.” 

Kingsley said they must escape by tying (_e blankets 
together, thus forming a sort of rope by which they 
could lower themselycs to the ground. 

Mr. Righter was the next totry the attempt; hold - 
ing Julia. by his side as he did so. They had descend- 
ed safe ly till their feet nearly reached the gronnd, 
when those below discovered the flames had _ burnt 
away the frame side of the house, and had now reached 
the ‘blankets. Before those above could muke an at- 
tempt ‘to get from the window, the blankets were 
ablaze, and all hopes of escape for them were cut off. 

It was with a dreadful horror that the two white men 
who had escaped from the flames now gazed upon the 
victims in the burning building. They could be scen 
formed around their father who was oflering, iy Heavy: 
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en A prayer, They knew their fate and determined to 
die as they had lived—togcther. 

“Their death soon came. The burning floor  tottered 
with its living weight, then gave aw: ly, and the unhap~ 
py. victims then sank into the masg of flames where the 
prisoners outside could see them no more, 

Here was terrible food for reflection for Kingsley and 
his comp:nions, but the prisoners had no time for re- 
fiection. Their savage captors bound them and hur- 
ried them away. 

All thatnight and all the next day, and all the night 
following the prisoners hurricd on their journey. On- 
ward, onward, ulways onward. No time for. rest, scarce 
time for food. The Indians were evidently afraid of 
pursuit, and were anxious to join their tribe whose en= 

campment lay many miles from the place of capture. 

At last the Indian village was reached. Tt was carly 
inthe morning when they first entered it, Kingsley and © 
his companions were shown to a tent which was to be 
their prison tor the tim: b:ing, In a short time asquaw — 
eutered with some bre ak hist: and they were dusily en- 
gaged at this meal, when Rebccca Kingsley cume in 
so suddenly and surprised them. 


CHAPTER Xi. “, 
THE TORTURE STAKE, 


Wien Rebeeea recovered from her filnting fit. she 
found the young girl bathing her head, w hile. the two 


~ men knelt by. with very anxious and serious expressions 


- of countenance. 
“Seo, she recovers,” said Mr, Ric..... > wiped his 
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forehead, “I would rather loose my scalp” than Bee 
such a pretty young creature in such a fix.” ~ 


Kingsley did not answer him, but bent over the pros- ~ 


trate form of the girl. 

“Rebecca,” he said. “Youmust not be afraid. Iwas 
not killed, only wounded,” 

She seemed reassured,.and threw her arm over his 
neck, but said nothing. 

Kingsley gently lifted her toa sitting position, white 
Julia still kept near her, and showed her anxiety to 
alleviate the poor girl’s distress. 

When Rebecca was /sufficiently composed, Kingsley 
- told her of his wonderful nurse, and how he had res 
covered from the wounds that the ruffian had inflicted, 
He then inquired how she came by the blood on her 
dress, and then came Rebecca’s turn to narrate her ad— 
ventures, 

The conversation: went on for a time briskly and not 
unpleasantly, notwithstanding their dangcrous pusition 
as captives in the hands of cruel. savages. It was 
brought toa close however, by the sudden appearance 
among them of Gcorge Gilson; in the rude and tawdry 
costume of an Indian chief. His face and hands were 
covercd with red paint, and he wore a profusion of such 
cheap jewclry as is supplied to the Indians by the 
agenis of the governmcnt. He at once recognized his 
uncle, Mr. Righter, and his cousin Julia, and instead of 
acting friendly towards them, he assumed the domineer- 
ing, fierce attitude of an offended Indian chief. 

“Tam your nephew,” prompted Gibson. “I am 
Geerge Gibson, your long-lost nephew. The one you 
packed off to California to get rid of, but who turns up 
to you now like a bad penny. Then I was dependant 
-on you for support, and I sursed you for it; now you 
are dependent on me for life, and Pll make you curse 
mic for it.” 

Mr. Righter’s surprise was too great to speak for a 
few moments. He had no idea that he should find Gib- 
son in the charactcr.of an Indian chief, for Rebecca had 
not yet told him what had become of her abductor, He 

_put the best face possible on matters, however, and tricd 
to ecnciliate his nephew. 

“Why George, old fellow,” he said, advancing and 
proffering his hand, which was. refused, “How happy I 
am to see you.” 

“Oh, stow that,” said his nephew, ’ 
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““ 


“How in the world came you here?” inquired the 
uncle, . 

“I might ask that question. What brought you 
b. here?” 

_ Mr. Righter was about to tell of the fortune, but he 
> was interrupted by his daughter, Julia crept close to 
her father and whispered: 

“Don’t tell him, He’s not worthy of the fortune.” 

“But ITmust, my dear. It may save our scalps.” 

Then, turning to Gibson, he told him of the crrand he 
had come on, and of the large fortune to which Gibson 
was heir, 

“Well, what is this fortune to me?” he inquired. “TI 
suppose you think I’d turn white again to sccure it?” 

“Of courseI do,” said Mr. Righter. “And I suppose 
you will set us all free for bringing it to you.” 

“Wil? We'llsee about that. I can’t think of setting 
you free while yon have so many pretty girls amongst 
you. Isuppose this is Julia. Come here, my dear, and 
kiss me. Well, if you won’t, Pll tuke one myself.” 

He advanced and took Julia in his aims, Mr. Righter 
was atratd to offer even a word of resistance, but not s0 
with Kingsley. With one blow of his brawny fist, before . 
the miscreant could touch the girl, Kingsley had laid 
him out at his feet. . 

“Take that, you-worse than sayage, and remember 
there are plenty more blows in waiting for any red devil 
of you all that dare to harm either of these girls.” 

Gibson’s° first impulse on being struck, was to feel for 
his knife. He had it half drawn from its sheath when 
his mind seemed to change, and he let it drop back 
again, : 

* No,” he said, “Tl not kill yon. JI came too near 
doing it once. A more horrible death awaits you.” 

Kingsley now recognized him. He advanced mena-— 
cingly toward him. 

“You may well drop your knife,” he said. You dare 
not commit the second murder.” — 

“But Idare betray you into hands that will burn 
your flesh from your bones. And only one thing remains 
between you all and the torture stake.” 

“Whatis that thing ?” 

~ Fhat this girl whom you call your daughter, consents 
to liye with me in my wigwam.,” 


ann 
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« Remember Tam her father 5 it may be dangerous to 
go. too |: ape 
“And it may be dangcrous to carry blood on your 


Aress when thie Indians ure secking the murderer of 
their chief.” 


“What do you mean ?” : 

“T mean unless Rebecca Kingsley conscnts to my propo- 
gol to-night shall see ber tortured at the stake, while her 
friends shall lock on at her anguish. I give her two 
hours to decide, and warn ber to decide well.” 

$0 siyine, he rushed irom the wigwam, leaving the 
eccup ints filed with a dreadful fear, for thcy knew he 
wis capable of carrying out his vhr: rats. 

The two hours pz assed by, and Gilson ealled to know 
Ribecen’s answer, 

He received it.in plain terms, : 

Rebecca retus-d to submit to his demands, 

“Well, if that is your decision you must not blame 
me for the consequences,” 

So saying he Icft the wigwam, and did not return” 
ng in, but “th y soon heard the fic 'ree yells of approaches 
dag sivges, 

Gi ison kad betrayed Re ‘beeca to them and they were 


- 


coming for thetr victim, 


They reached the wigwam, and all its occupants were 
seiz*d and bound, 

“Revenge, revenge on the murderers of King-gos 
lake” th y shouted, 

“Carry the bloody maiden to the stake, Burn her! 
Burn her!” 

With these shouts they 1 agaaeed to the stake. 

Rebecca was quickly bound to it and the wood was 
piled around her: 

The chief orders the other maiden to die with her. 
“Tic her to the stake,” shouted a savage, 

“ Yes, yes, tis her to the stake,” 

“ Stop? shouted Mr. Righter ;“ Tl divide my fortune 
among you if you spare my daughter's life.” 

“We want no talk from old big belly,” sxid a savage- 
looking Indian, ‘tie the other maiden to the stake.” 

So Julia was sized again by the savages, and tied by 
Rebecea’s side, 

The piles of:sticks and undcrbrush were set ablaze, 
and the flimes*were fast approaching the girls. 

Most of their clothing Ha been torn from he befor 
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they wero-tie to the stake, leaving them almost nude, 
Th-ir skin, therefore, soon felt the effects of the scorch 
ing heat. ; 

The flimes approach nearer, They will soon reach 
the girls’ quivering flesh, 

The whit s stand by, bound, helpless, and horror- 
struck, but the Indians rejoice. 

The bright glow of the fire illumes the faces of all, and 

a terrible and grand scene it is, 

The Indians dance around the fire like madmen, filling 
the air with their crics, 

Bat there is another cry raised, 

A laud, unearthly cry, that conics from the neighbor- 
ing forest. 

Every eye is turned in that direction, and every cheek 
is blanched with terror, 

For from the forest. comes the figure, not of a man, 
but of a demon. 

From his head glows two glaring cyes of fire. 

he Indians shrink back in terror, but the fery figure 

ady.unces, 

It approrcires, the flames and rushes through them 
to the girls” side, 

It cuts the ropes that bind them. 

Now the Indians discover the trick, for the figure 
throws away the lighted calabash he bad held betore 
his face. ; 

They find the supposed demon is none other than the 
hunter who had cscaped from them the day before. 

With a yell, the Indians recover, and rush fiercely at 
him. 

' But they are too late. 

Th: hunter has seized the girls, one m each arm, and 
is now running swiftly toward the forist. 

‘The Indians" pursue ‘him, but no man in that country 
can keep pace with the mysterious, swift-footed 
hunter, 

Faster and faster heruns, till they seem to be flying 
through the air. Now they can hear the loud roar of 
the cataract that lies in the river they are so sete ap - 

- preaching. 
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CHAPTER XIL. . 
THE HERMIT’S SON. 


CuasPrne both the girls in his arms, the hunter’ still 
ran on swiftly toward the river.. The river lay at some 
distance from the Indian village, and had to be crossed, 
as the only refuge from their pursuers was on the other 
side, 

The night was quite dark and very little could be 
seen, but the hunterseemed to know his way well, and 
‘kept on in nearly a straight track. 

They could plainly hear the yellsand shouts of their 
pursucrs, but the sounds seemed to gradually diminish 
-as the hunter advanced. 

At last the river is reached. 

It is a fierce stream, and the waters roar terribly as 
they pass over the hidden rocks that obstructed their 
passage. 

But it must be crossed, and crossed quickly, oY the 
Indian’s grasp will be again on them. 

The hunter knows this, and here resolves to rather > 
trust his life with the angry waters than with the 
angry red men. 

He firmly advances to the cataract. 

The girls now know his intention and they tremble 
fearfully, 

He intends to cross that fearful ‘cataract by the few 
stones that show above the water’s surface, and serve as 
steps for his feet.: : : 
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Heimplores them to be calm, as he is capable of per- 
forming the feat. 

Now the shouts of the Indians are heard quite near, 
and the hunter has not a moment to spare. 

He boldly advances on the cataract, and is making 
his way swiftly over the stream. 

Some of the stones are far apart, and the hunter has | 
to mike fearful jumps to cross the intervening space. . , 
_ Sometimes his foot slips, and he falls into the water, ' 
but he soon recovers, and advances as swiftly as be- 
fore. 

The Indians have reached the shore of the river, but 
the darkness renders the forms of the fugitives in- 
visible. : 

They think no man could cross that, fearful cataract, 
especiully on such a dark night, and they give up their 
scaurch as hopeless, 

They retrace their steps with downcast looks. These 
prisoners have escaped them, but they will have their 
revenge on the others. 

At last the eataract is crossed, and the hunter and the 
girls stand safely on the opposite shore. t 

“We are out of their reach now,” said the hunter, “but 
we must be far distant from this pluce by morning, or 
the redskins will get us again.” | 

So the journey was again resumed, this time not so 
hastily as before, and the two ladics walked instead of 
being carried—nevertheless, they went on very rapidly. 

The hunter seemed to know his way well, so.the darks 
ness of the night did not offer so very scrious an im- 
pediment fo their swift progress, 

After crossing the river, the hunter, finding that he 
was for x shorttime safe, provided a meal for himself 
and his two companions, and then renewed their journey, 
which they pursued with little interruption tor two 

duys. At the end. of this time they arrived at the 
Hunter's Cave, 

It was quite a narrow room, the walls and ceiling 
were of solid rock, a natural cavern, but much improv— 
ed by the hand of man. 

* Now girls,” said the hunter, “ you must make your— 
selves comfortable here for ashort time. I will leave you 
here in company with some victuals while I go to seek 

_ feinforcements and rescue your friends,” . 
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“And who may you call yourself to be. living in such 
ahomeas this? inquired Julia, 

“Tam he whose bpame you have often heard, hut 
whom men think never existed. Jam called a spirit.” 

“A spirit,” Inughed Julia, in which she was joined 
by Rebecca. ‘We have been through too many perils 
to be frightened by such 4 story as that.” 

‘* Nevertheless the story is true,” said the hunter. 
‘*“ Men eall me the Invisible Hermit.” - 

‘What!’ cried Rebecca, “ do I owe my many escapes 
to onewhose very namelI have otten trembled at ?”’ ; 

“You do. See what itis to be frightened at nothing. — 
I don’t think your own. father could have been kinder 
to you.” , 

We left Kingsley and Righter captives in the hands 
of the Indians. They expected instant death when the 
Indians would return who were pursuing “the mysteri- 
ous old man and the maidens. But it was not so. They 
were kept. in captivity many days. 

One night while they were lying in their wigwam, but 
neither of them were sleeping—thcir minds were too 
troubled for that, the curtain of the wigwam was push~ 
ed aside and sombody entered, 

“What cut-throat is that?’ asked Kingsley asthe 
figure approached. 

“Tt isme, Bodgers. Don’t speak so loud or. we will 
all have our throats cut.” 

This was whispered in avery low tone. The others 
crept near him and inquired what his business was at 
that hour of the night. : 

‘‘My business is stated jn a few words,” whispered 
Fred, Iam tired of marricd life and am going to elope.” 

‘“T don’t wonder, my dear fellow,” said Mr. Righter. 
“How many wives have you ?” 

“ Five dirty squaws.” . 

““Oh Muses! I don’t wonder you want to get rid of 
them 2?” 

“I can stand it. no longer,” said Fred. ‘Them 
squaws get worse and worse. They have nearly hugged 
me. to death to-night,” 

‘* How did you get clear of them ?” oe 

* Why they have all hugged themsclves to sleep, so I 
got off irom them. Being an Indian the red devils let 
me go where I please, and Lam _ gvuing straight to the 
nearest settlement and raise volunteers, and then come ~ 


of the explosion of -fire~arms was heard. 
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ont here and rescuc you fellows. You may depend on 
me.” | 
The men thanked the honest fellow, and after a few 
words he departed with a gay heart, for he felt he was 
free from a dreadful captivity. 
They put great confidence in Fred’s promise, and 
Waited patiently for him to put them in execution. 
But days passed and their rescuers had not come 
et. 
: At last, one night, when all the inhabitants of the In- 
dian village were peacefully sleeping, a dreadful noise 
The Indians were quickly up, and arming them- 
selves, . 
They knew the whites had entered their camp while 
they were unsuspecting danger, and they prepared to 
mect them. ~ 
But they were too late. The whites, though greatly 


-in the minority, in point of numbers, had the advantage 


of the surprise. 

The Indians soon found their village was being con 
sumed by flames for their enemics had tired it, and they 
were compelled to fice, leaving everything of value. be- 


hind them. That is, u-ost of the Indians fled in great 
» terror, though a few remained and fought valiantly, dy~ 


ing every mch of ground they retreated over, with their 


“ 


blood. 
Among these latter, who remained and fought was 
Gibson. The rest of his companions had fled, but he 


~Temained and fought with the bravest of the braves. 


There wus‘one of the whites whom Gibson singled 
out as his opponent, This was a tall man, who wore a 
Jong hunter’s. frock. Gibson recognized him as the one 
who had carried the girls of when they were being tors 


~tured at the stake, and the one who had tormerly been 
_ the Indians’ prisoner, 


Now, you infernal being, I have found you at last,” 


cried Gibson, as he rushed towards the hermit. Demon 
or no demon, Pil bury my knife in your breast.” 


He would have executed his threat. His knife was 


“raised aloit, then descended with fearful velocity. But 
it was harmless. 


By a powerful blow with nis knife, the hermit sent. the 
knife of the other whirling through the air. Then Gibe 


f0n was at his mercy. But the hermit showed no.mer= 
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cy, and the renegade was laid stretched dead at his 
feet. 

A small brook passed the spot where he fell, and the 
dead man’s head lay in its waters. 

Gibson had been the last to resist. The others had 
fled, and the whites were the possessors of the field. 

In the confusion of the battle the prisoners had es~ 
caped. Now they joined their friends and rescuers. 
Kingsley soon recognized many of the men, and among’ 
the others, Frederick Bodgers. 

“T have kept my word, you see,” said that worthy, 
approaching Kingsley, ‘ but you mustn’t thank me too 
much, for that devil of a hunter has more to do in the 
rescue than Ihave. I never saw such a man. He's 
ev. rywhere at once.” 

When the morning dawned, it found the white men 
still possessors of the destroyed Indian village. 

The whole party proceeded to the hermit’s cave.. 

The girls had amused themselves during their host’s 
absence by examining the curious contents of the un 
derground abode. The place seemed to be well stocke d- 
with provisions and many other necessaries of life, and 
besfdes these there were many chemical pr eparations that 
the girl did not know the usé of; curious shaped lan- 
terns, all manner of firearms and. ammunition, skeleton — 
skulls, and in fact every curious thing that their curious 
owner could collect around him. 

Then there were implements of magic, such as Julia 
had scen used at exhibitions in great cities, and the 
young lady was not long in coming to the conclusion 
that their unknown fricnd was a conjurer. 

One of the men had gone to a house at some dis—~ 
tance, where some women resided, and borrowed female 
apparel for the girls. When he returned and the young 
ladies were again clothed in the proper dress of their 
sex, it was proposed -that they should be escorted to 
the light house. A wagon was.on hand to convey ~ 
them, and several hundred armed men were on hand — 
to escort them on their journey. ~ 

“So they all, with the exception of the hermit, bent — 
their steps toward the light house. The hermit made — 
an excuse for not accompanying them at present, but 4 
promised to join them shortly. 

While they are on their journey we will watch thes ' 
hermit’s actions a while. 
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After the others had left him the hermit descended 
into the cavern, then supplied himself with firearms and 


a bountiful supply of provisions. 


The hermit was bent on a journey. 

He retraced the steps that had led him from the In- 
dian encampment a short time betore. 

When he reached the encampment—or rather where 
-tlie encampment had been, he found it as they had left 
a@ mass of ruins, 

The Indians as yet had not returned to bury their 
dead. 

The ground was still strewn with the lifeless bodies 
of the fallen savages, . | 

The hermit paid but little attention to these sights, 
however, but eagerly searched for the spot where he had 
slain Gibson, 

He soou found it. The body was still there, and 
tic noid was still resting in the brook. 

The water had washed the paint from the face, re- 
-vealing the aatural color of the renegade. 

The hunter gazed intently at the dead man’s features, 
and he recognized them. 

The object of his journey was accomplished. 

He bent sorrowfully over the dead man and moaned: 

** My worst fears are realized. It was a curse sent by. 
Heaven in revenge of my bad deeds that my hand 
snould slay my son. My son, my son, my poor murdered 
boy, your father at least weeps over your corpse.” 

And his tears bore evidence of his sorrow, 
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: CHAPTER: XI. 
WHO GOL THE FORTUNE. 


Grong BrRawarD and Fetters stood on the great 
stone step of the Jighthouse kitchen, scanning, with in- 
tense wonder, a procession that approached them. 

“You may shoot me,” said George, at last, “if I do 
not belicve it is our long-lost. friends coming back, cs- 
corted by soldiers. Yes, I am sure of it. I recogn ZG 
Kingsley in the wagon. And there are two females. 
Would that Rebecca was one of them! But mo! that 
is too much to hope.” 

“Thar’s no use talkin’ that way, old fellar,” said Fet~ 
ters, “ good luck often comes when we're not expecting 

it, 7 
“Ido believe you're right,” said George, who had 


still continued to gaze intently into the wagon. “See 


the women wave their hankerchiefs, I recognize her 
now, It is Rebecva. Rebecca’s coming back! hugga! 
Rebecea’s coming back !” 

Before George Fettcrs could utter a cry, or cven a 
squeak, that modest young gentleman found himself 
elaspcd in the arms of the other, 

“ onfound you,” cricd Fctters, “ do you take me for 
agul. Keep off your paws till the females arrive.” 

‘On the w hole, Brainard concluded this was very sen- 


sible advice, so he released the persecuted Fetters, and 


ran down the road to meet the Wagons, 
Our modest pen forbids to record the many werds of 
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endearment that were uttered by the lovers, when. 
George jumped into the wagon and folded Rebecea to 
his breast for the first time in many months. We will 
only sty there was not a dry eye in the wagon, and the 
eyes of those outside showed strong symptoms of 
water, 

Of course Julia Righter could not keep her tongue 
still, but went on ata V rapid 1ate, telling how her lover 
had caressed her once on a time, 

The house was reached, and the party alighted from 
the wigon. The leader of the escort, with his men, 
wére invited into. the house, to partake of some of 
George Brainard’s cooking, and they declared it to be 
exc: Ilent. 

Now, I will take the liberty of oftering you some 
advice.” sxid the leader, to Kingsicy: ‘If I was you, 

“and possessed -so handsome a duughter, I would re- 
move her from this lonely and dangerous place. uy 

**Tintend to do something far better than that,” said 
Kingsley, smiliag. ‘“I-shall give her to this good young © 
min, who so longs to. protect her,” 

And he took Rebecca’s hand and Brainard’s hand and 
united them. 

* And [will try to prove worthy of her,” said George. 

“I wish the marriage was to come off “directly,” said 
the leader of their escort. “I am sure you can find 
no more interested spectators thanmy men andI. You 
dont know how we feel for the young lady, after we 
have had a hand in rescuing her from those red de~ 
vils.” 

‘*Tam sure I wish I-could accommodate you,” said 
George. Iam willing to be married at any moment, 
but my denr Rebecca here would object, and then we 
have neither a parson nor a magistrate on hand.” 

* Oh, if itis 2 magistrate you want,’’ said a fat mem» 
ber of their rescuers advancing from the step where he 
Hiad been standing and overheard the conversation. “I 

_ think I can accommodate you, J will marry you = a 
twinkling.” 

Should they accept the magistrate’s proposal? As ore . 
ready stated George Brainard was willing but Rebecea 
was the main one to question, 

.. weeded at first refused, George coaxed and nus 
de 
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So the magistrate was told to proceed with the wed - 
_ ding. 

Themen outside on hearing what was to happen all 
but deafened each other with their loud cheers. 

“Pshaw ! I wouldn’t mind them, my dear,” said Ju 
Jia, as she drew near her friend. ‘Let them cheer. 
It will do them good, I only wish some handsome fel- 
low would offer to marry me. Id accept him on the 
spot. ” 

Now it happened Fred Bodgers was standing in the 
room, and Fred overheard the remark. It will be re- 
membered how Fred had escaped from the five persecut t~ 
ing squaws, and the reader will know Fred again con- 
sidered himself again a marrying man. 

So when Julia made this tempting offer, Fred said to 
himself: 

“Here is a chance for you old boy to secure a rich’ 
and handsome girl.” 

Whatever Fred’s other Fault were, modesty was 
not one of them. He determined to be the hand— 
some fellow that made the proposal. 

So advancing to the young lady he inquired in his 
most captivating manner: 

‘Was you in earnest when you spoke those words a 
few moments ago ?” 

Julia stared at him with her laughing eyes taking in _ 
his form in her glance from head to foot. 

‘“¢ Of course I was in earnest,” she said with such a. 
sweet smile, “ you don’t suppose I could speak any- 
thing but the truth, do you?” 

Fred did not reply what he thought but threw him 
selt at Julia’s fect and exclaimed: 

“ Then behold at your feet one who has long adored 
you, but who was too scary to make his love known be~- 
cause your father is rich and I amas poor asa rat. Will 
y ou bemy wite ?” 
 “ Hoity, toity ! what does this mean 2” neues Mr. 
Righter coming forward. 

“ It means, papa,” said Julia, “ that the young man 
wants to marry me.” 

“Get up, you rascal, get up,” said the od senites 
man. ‘How dare you oy 

“Now papa, you just let him alone.” 


“If the young mn does love me, Iam suse it ts my a 
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affair andnot yours. I promised to accept the first 


_ handsome man that proposed, and I accept this one.” 
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“You do?” cried Fred, springing to his feet; ‘ oh 
speak those words again.” 

‘“‘Taccept you as a husband,” said Julia, firmly. 

red spoke no word in reply, but he performed a gal- 


lant act. He hugged Julia till there was scarcély any 


breath left in her sweet little body. 
Fred had served a good apprenticeship at hugging 


- with his Five Indian squaws, so he was quite skilful 
at it. 


“Can I believe my eyes?” said Mr. R., rubbing them. 
* Are you really going to marry this fellow ?” 

*“ Why not, Papa?” 

* But he is not at all handsome.” 

“Neither are you, papa, but he is fat, and I do go love 
fat men.” 

“ Well, it does you honor, my daughter,” said the old 
gentleman, who, it will be remembered, was stout him- 


self. © 


Then turning to Bodgers, he took his hand and ad- 


~ dressed him. 


“My son, your flesh has saved you. At first I cursed, 
but now [bless you. TIaccept you as my son-in-law, and 
I sincerely hope you will raise a family as fat as your- 
self.” 

“Pil do my best,” said Fred, as he took the hand of 
the biushing Julia. 

It was arranged that Julia and Fred should be the 
arst couple married. They stood up gallantly before the 


burly magistrate, as he pronounced the words that made 
“them man and wife. 


The goodshearted Vigikance Committee that were sta- 
tioned in the yard, on hearing of the nuptials, raised ‘a 


great shout of joy, and every man of them felt the bet- 


- ter for it. 


“ Now, darling,” said George to Rebecca, “YX suppose 
our turn has come.” ; 

“But I would rather wait,” said Rebecca. 

“Why ?” inquired George, “why wait, when our 
friends have set us so good an example.” 


- . * BecauseI had set my heart on haying a certain per- 
- sonat my wedding, and he is not present.” 
~ ~* Who is that person 3?” ' 
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“The noble-hearted hunter, or the Invisible Hermit, as 


some call him. The man wife dhas risked his life so ny 


ly 


times lo sive me from danger,” 

“You need delay the wedding. no bakes then,” sie a 
man who was standing near thie door, “for the Invisi- 
ble Hermit is coming this way.” 

Trae enough, the “hermit Was coming, and with rapid 

aces too. He entered the house, where he was wirm.: 
ie grected by the inmates, 

On being told of the wedding that was about to be 
consummated, he evinced considerable pleasure, and 
expressed a desire that thé ceremonies should es 
cecd. 

So George and Rebecca stood béfore the magigtrate 
and were made man and wife. 

“J suppose now is the time to give the presents” said 
the hermit. ‘“ Unluckily I am toa poor to present a 


“very costly one, but I have something here that muy be 


of some interest to the bride.” 

While he was yet speaking he handed her a sealed 
letter. 

Before she had time to utter a word of thanks the 
hermit lad passed from the house and was walking 

rapidly toward the mountains. 

They opened the letter, and from its folds dropped a 
medal, George picked it up and handed it to Re- 
becea, and’ she recognized it as the counterpart of the 
medal that had been given Kingsley years before when 
she wasso mysteriously rescued from a watery grave, 

The secret of a lifetime was revealed, 

The mysterious being who had so faithfully watched 
over her destinies and whio had risked his lite so many 
times’ on her account was her father. 

The letter told the story. 

It was neatly written in mannscript style, and was. 
headed: 


“THE STORY OF A LIFE.” 


“My name is James Gibson. By ioieatin Tama _ 
conjurer, I have not been able to practice my profess _ 
sion for many yeurs by a calamity that happened to me 
and has been the blight of my lite, ! 

“Twenty eras ago oa was prosperous aad happy. Tom 
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_ day I am living more the life of a wild. beast than that 

of ahuman being. What caused this great change can 
be told in one word ‘ murder.’ 

“Twenty years ago I was living In New York City. I 
had°a profitable engagement in that city, and I owned 
a home there that was made happy by the presence of a: 
wife and- children, 

“My wife, before she married me, had belonged to 
the upper class of society, and after marriage, though 
her own family turned coldly from her (disliking my 
circumstances), she still retained many friends who be— 
ionged to the haughty upper class. 

_ “Amongst this aristocratic class ot her friends figur- 
eda man named Layman. He was a doctor and through 
his profession he became quite intimate with my wife. 

esidcs this he had been a suitor of hers before mar- 
riage. Hewag.a gay, dashing, fellow and I had reason 
to be jealous of him. 

“My jealousy soon increased. There was a reason for 
it, but this part of the history is unpleasant. fuflice it to 
say th: villuin made my once happy home. a he!l upon 
earth to me. 

“T'detcrmined on some sort of revenge. The deter- 
mination was at first undefined, but it began to take 
shipe as time advanced, 


“One cold December day I had business that called 
nivto a neighboring city, Idid not return until late in 
the evening. As I wag returning to my. home throngh 
the dreary streets of the city, and while I was thinking 

_ of my wrongs, I discovered the destrover of the peace of 
i my home walking on unsuspiciously a few pxecs in 
' front. I was armed with a dangerous knifc, and I 
-eculd not restrain the temptation I felt to kill him thea 
and there. Lereptup to him. He was still unsuspicions, 
sand before he could utter even a cry I had laid him 
dead at my fect, 
 “Limm cdiately returned to:the city that L had: visited 
ithe ¢ sore, By so doing Dieseapced. detection, for it 
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was thought that I was absent on the night of the mur 
der. 

“TI escaped punishment by men, but not by my con. 
science. Fortwo years I could scarcely sleep for the 
thought of the terrible decd. Yet for two years I kept 
the terrible secret. At the end of that time I reveals 
ed it, 

“T made a confidant, of my wife. I loved her and J] 
deeply trusted her, in spite of circumstances that occur - 
red, for I had Gland, altogether, her paramour, 

“On the night on which I entrusted my terrible secret 
to her, she looked sweeter «nd more innocent than 
ever, She promised she would faithfully keep my se- 
cret, and in an hour afterwards I knew how see! 
she aa kept it, 

“ She was all deceit; an incarnate devil listed beneath 
that angelic look of hers. She had not known my se- 
cret over an hour before she set the officers of the law on 
my track. But I escaped them bravely. By a perilous 
leap, that they dare not attempt, I escaped from their 
clutches. ; 

‘““For weeks I lurked about the great city, and then I 
heard of her marriage to another man. 

“Thad two children ut this time. One was a boy 
named George, and the other was a girl, much smaller, 
and named Rebecca. My wife’s father took the boy, af- 
ter my betrayal, while my wife retained the litte girl. 

‘‘One of my lurking placcs was along the wharves of 
that great sity. In the summer I often spent the night 
on these wharves. 

“One night, while lying on the wharf, I discovered a 
woman and a child approaching the water’s edge. The 
woman’s intention was plain, She was intent on suicide, 


and in all probability was going to drown the innocent — 


by her side. 
“ Before Thad time to stop her she had leaped over- 
board, dragging the child with her.~ I leaped after 


them. Isaved the child, but the woman Iwas unable to. 
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“TI brought the child to the wharf and under a nore 
boring lamp Irecognized her as my own, 

‘“Therest need not be told. The one who this story 
was written for, no doubt knows her history since that 
night, As for myself, Thad determined to be near my 
child, and that determination I have carried out. While /’ 
she lived in New York with him who had volunteered 
to protect her, I kept near her. When they came to 
California I followed them here, 

“The story is told, and my mission on earth is done. 
Ihave revealed myself to my daughter, and pray she wil] 
be constant to the man she has married, for happiness and 
virtue go hand in hand. As for mé_she will never see 
or hear sor me again, 

The letter. bore his signature. 

‘ Well, let his life be a warning to all of us,” said Mr. 
Righter,” and to you, especially, Bodgers. “But this lets 
ter reminds me of my duty. We know now that George 
Gibson is dead, so he can’t claim the fortune, and we 
know Rebecca Brainard ig his sister, and as the next re- 
lative, she can claim the fortune. My dear, allow me to 

Gengratulate you.” 

Yes, Rebecca was the heiress of the large fortune that 
her brother had spurned. 

And after some delay in the courts she received it— 
every dollar of it, 

But not before she had removed to New York, where 
she was residing in a large brown stone house her hus— 
band had bought on the Fifth Avenue. 

They lived very pleasantly in this house. Maybe the 
reason was, because they had pleasant neighbors. Mr. 
~~ and Mrs. Bod per were their neighbors, and Mr. highies 

who resided with his son-in law. 
Kingsley did not remove to New York and live with 
~ Rebecca and her husband, though they strongly urged 
- him todoso. He had become attached to the light- 
» heuse, and he did not like to leave it. So he and the 
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good-natured George Fecters (who had become quite 
fond of Kingslvy) continued to live there tog. ther, und a 
very happy life they led. | 

But a circumstance occurred that served to cheex their 
happiness insome degree 

It wis the suicide of the horas 

He had thrown himself over a lcdge of steep rok 
and his mangled body was found on the stony ground 
many fect below. 

His mission was accomplished. His daughter: was 
safe now, and married to a man who loved her. So the 
wretched being, imagining that he had nothing more to 
live for, had destroyed himself, by leaping trom the very 
cliff, where, on one memorable night his Red Light had 
burned so brightly, . 


THE END, 
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